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] . S/ Thi LORD LOTHIAN WILL BE HARD TO REPLA( 
] 1€ 1a pe of 11112 for he had become popular in Washington and 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF spain, PENHEIM straightforward way in which he put the British cas 





; yr terviews and specc] made it possible to | 
ss interviews and speeches made it impossible to 
mystery still hangs over pm events leading to the pre ter nd speeches 1 mp 
d / ; < ‘ : 2. is] nroanag a 1 sin! r mvst lis last ad 
wnfall of Laval, but General de Gaulle’s scornful British propaganda as a sinister mystery. His | 
ue ” was a frank appea > aid coupled with isoncd 
hrase, “a palace revolution,” seems the best summary . rank appeal for aid couph ith @ re 


E rs re 4 rt UV h belret he ates ol 5 s] and 4 Lit 
f what has occurred. The Vichy government is a nest of ment for the belict that the fat t British and At 


itriguers, all reactionary but each fighting for his own democracy cannot be separated. His death at a tim 
ind. Since none has any popular following, each must vital negotiations were in progress 1s a severe bk 
ry to capture the support of Marshal Peétain, the one Britain. It is necessary to mame a successor quickly 
national lene in the government. And since hard to find the right man. The new ambassador o 
in France now rests ultimately on German ap- to be someone who knows America well, whose dev 
roval, each must curry favor with the Nazis. Laval, an to democracy is beyond doubt, and who is able to int 
ely cunning politician, grasped the situation carly pret for us the social renaissance which is growing 
\d maneuvered himself into the key positions, becom- Britain under the rain of bombs. Few of the men n 
g Vice-Premier and heir-apparent, Foreign Minister tioned in press speculations here and in London secs 
ntroller of press and radio. In his negotiations measure up to this specification. One name heavily ti 
e Nazis he was prepared to mect almost any de- is that of Sir Andrew Duncan, now Minister of Suj 
but Pétain, while ready for a large measure of who sccms to us an almost perfect example of the ws 
ration, drew the line at taking part actively in man for the job. He is an able business man, corporat 
Thus Laval found his own standing with th lawyer, and organizer of industrial combinations 
Nazis imperiled by inability to deliver on his promises would no doubt feel at home in the Bankers’ Club | 
empted through a coup to gain full control of would be unlikely to react syM} ithetically to the atm 
vernment. He overreached himsclf, however, and phere of New Deal Washington. Nor should we fe 
in Opening to his enemies in the Cabinet which more enthusiastic about Lord Halifax, to wh 
were not slow to seize. roma of appeasement still clings obstinately. Other 


* names m¢ ntioned indude Anthoa y Eden, David LI 
George, and Sir Archibald Sinclair. Mr. Eden’s pr 

HE APPOINTMENT ae DI} AN OL! , 

\PPOINTI {ENT OF FLANDIN, AN LD has risen since he took over the War Office. and 


f Nned ment i< r if 1; stioft hat } tT] ' ’ 
of appeasement, 1s an indication 0 no drastic uid be a popular choice in this country. but he is st 


in policy is intended. But the problem o con- f 
policy tendcc t problem of recon a promising young man rather than a statesman. Mr 


-. pI 
X\ a 
Nazi demands for an active instead of a passive . . ; 
" ' on N active | ora | Lloyd George, in spite of his age, is a virile personality 
British policy with Pétain’s rigid ideas of the limits , ' 
t ) : — and would certainly be an eloquent spokesman for Brit 
iposed by national interest and honor remains to be ‘3 But pecbebly the best of the thece would be Siz 
a ealtai. Pus i vty i ‘ i - ‘ situ i ‘ A 
That is why Herr Abetz has hastened to Vichy a) a8 
) Abetz has ened to Vichy. Archibald Sinclair, who as leader of the Liberals h 
~~ 2. +} ‘ 
its have meanwhile ; ured nan p hat 1 acl 
¢ meanwhile appe ared in the Germ 1 press t proved himself a militant and pertinag ious democrat 


mner measures—even full occupation of the country 
dae * 


y follow if Vichy continues to be unaccommodating. 
the same time, better terms may be offered to France THE GRAVE LAG IN OUR DEFENSE PROGRAM 
ta military alliance now that Italy has proved a broken was revealed by William S. Knudsen speaking before 
1. But could any government carry the French people, the National Association of Manufacturers and in his 
10 did not want to fight against Germany, into a war letters to the managers and employees of the machine 
the side of Germany? It seems very unlikely after tool industry. It should be a matter of concern to every 
ce has experienced six months of the “New Order.” American. Plane production, which was to have been 
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[The NATIO’ Decembe 
in closer contact with school boards ar — 
for the discussion of mutt me 
Apparently the light is to be applied in 
i torch to such of the 800 public school textl 


are found, with the assistance of Ralph W. Rob 
our form of government, our 


ystem of free enterprise.’ Several offi 


tion, speaking at the concluding mecting 


5 to show personal evangelistic fery 


which lies ahead. The purpose , } 


ete aioe Ve | 
pie that irec e reactionari 
‘k of all the freedoms of t! ‘nd partic 
3chind tl the aive a un] arb 
Behind this rather naive and unh §IVA surv 


Lane wel 7 latermit 
a none too well concealed dagetermi ts strangr 


the national emergency to check so 
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To this end speakers urged, 
akening of the Wagner Act, abridg: 
strike during the emergency, and a | 

income-tax base, with higher rates in tl 


ts. A crusade, but hardly a new one! 1 di 
d 1 Qi! 


% rath 


ee eee re eae . "THE PLACING OF IRON AND STEEL PROD! 


\s Mr. Knudsen decl 1, ve nel been 
on the list of articles which can only be exportea 
: iny m7 


ne machinery IS ul nagemen nike 

A 1; cA wnoe tly r 1 led + cer > 4 rt 

| nse 18 apparently intended to serve as a Wart! é 
aa 4 

and J 


of th 
as it 


in rather than as an imm< diate bar to further 
THE NEUTRALITY ACI ion. Since the ban on the heavy grades of scr 
| aid to Great Britain is height- went into effect some months ago, Japan has been 


Representative Sol Bloor abnormally large quantities of steel products 


mm Aftairs Committ does not stop shipment on Japan 


t the same tim it limits future exports to the “usu 


r exports’ and gives the government power | 
on all exports in case of further Japanes¢ 
tion has yet been taken to check the 


ypper and zinc, although Japanese purchases ot 


als are perhaps an even greater menace to 
¢ program than its purchase of steel. Within t 
ipan is reported to have been buying larg: 


loan to Britain in the face copper, and its zinc purchases have forced a r¢ 


tained in these two laws. the 
the defense program. As a result of the orders 
M 


output of a high-grade alloy steel badly 
| Sg 


intention, 
Cone ve been issued by the President under the 
Act, the United States has gained the po 
pple Japan’s war machine. But as long as we 
provide oil, copper, zinc, lead, and a normal q 
ind steel products, Foreign Minister Mats + nechil 
rd to say, as he did last week, that Tokyo will be thei ;,. ow te 
judge as to whether or not we are “minding or will t 
ND LIGHT WAS THE DOMINANT ess” in aiding Great Britain, i wieaa 


rf > Oo Ind istry of the Na 
> { havi 


tronal Association of Manufacturer The sweetness was | 
I LIence 


reflected in the association’s magnanimous offer to “co- THERE'S MORE THAN ONE WAY OF SKIN 


. ' | : on de! 
rate” with lo iuthorities in finding a way a cat or crippling an independent newspaper. The Chat! ae a 
i ns, be 


r 


which the concept of private enterprise might be nooga News-Free Press and two of its officers wet tall 
fee at a 


ulcated in the s 3. LAX isiness men were urged victed in the United States Circuit Court last weck o@%  - aie 
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arges of conspiracy to violate the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act by writing advertising contracts which carried a 
stipulating that the firm involved could not ad- 

in any other afternoon newspaper in the field. 

rge Fert Milton’s new paper, the Evening Tribune 
taken into bankruptcy by this outrageous clause. His 
saper, the Nesws—now embalmed in the masthead 
Neu s-Free Pre is 


t of a slightly different but just as effective attack. 


failed about a year ago as the 
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It had won the hatred of the power trust and assorted 
reactionaries by its vigorous support of the New Dcal 
particularly of the Tennessee Valley Authority. The 


\ survived, but the News went under. The story of 


— 
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s strangulation was told in The Nation at the time. A 
lred days later Mr. Milton launched the Evening 
une. It lasted five months. Mr. Milton thereupon 
tht a complaint against the Free Press contracts. He 

3 point; it is, so far as we know, the first criminal 
tion of a newspaper for unfair tactics, and it 

1 discourage such practices. But the victory must 

rather empty to Mr. Milton, for Judge Darr of the 

it Court blandly stated that in his opinion the claus 


een inserted in the contract without intent or guilt 





ny moral wrong” and fined the convicted corpora- 
and its two officers one cent each. There is still free- 
f the press in Chattanooga—for the Free Press, as 


s it speaks for the right people. 
i é I I 
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.\DE UNIONS WHICH MAINTAIN CLOSED- 


contracts and then insist on high initiation fees 





new members seem to us to be playing into the 
of the enemies of labor. A recent witness before 
rolan committee investigating the problems of 
workers told how he had been asked to pay an 
ition fee of $300 in order to join the Brotherhood 
ctrical Workers and so become eligible for a job 
rt Belvoir. C. F. Preller, representing Local 26 of 
rotherhood, admitted, when called before the com- 
that this was the regular fee, and explained the 
level by saying they had found it insured “a better 
of mechanics.” They were willing, he continued, 
ept $50 down and after that $1 a day until the 
was paid off. Even with this concession the fe: 
prohibitive for a man who has been unemployed 
ny length of time and who has no guaranty that the 
ill last for more than a few weeks. Only a minority 
nions appear to charge exorbitant entrance fees, but 
have recently been in the limelight owing to the 
lence of the practice in unions with members work- 
on defense building jobs. In many important organi- 
ns, both A. F. of L. and C. I. O., there is cither no 


> 





tee at all or merely a nominal one required as evidence 





00d faith. We believe untons which set up financial 
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1IGH-POWERED POLITICA 
ll Willkie’s which rod 
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roughshod un 


Shortly after the election 


in the pri 


been taken 


warm messages have been going out t 
cratic candidates who somehow got o 
ing lists. These are nice form | 
publican champion tells of his happ: 
the election of so-and-so and add 
the splendid efforts of you and others 
that the Republican Party made so 


rs! F 
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ist ten of these went out to triumphant Tan 


_who had the time of their live 


ning Willkie back to the Wi 
unimportant, and we only n 
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when it comes to real starry-eyed bi 


oft ft 
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NO 
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he 


eamlined Willkie entourage. 
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New Deal can’t bat a 
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Ss 


iratting cute 


tae) 


“tour 


off this tribute by the revelation that eq: 
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7 
n received a note signed by Mr. Willkie advisit 
her th 


him deeply,” had indeed conveyed “a heartening 


1 
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ma 


on the firing 
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; on learning 
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It’s all extr 


tching the prof 


lash in the con 


DOUBT NASSAU IS BORING; 


VC 
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hy 


never figured in thos« 


} 
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1Sts 


‘ 
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us¢ 


pany 
i 


1ention it to show 
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EX-KIN¢ 


island. We don't blame Wallis Windsor for 


f 
d to 


ip in a happier day of the things we'd take to a di 


a month ago is still going strong. And still in 





nfected wisdom tooth as an excuse to spend a few days 
in fabulous Florida. But when we note that the sedan 


on Duke from the hos- 
Miami Biltmore Hotel 


with twenty 


rying Wallis and her hard 
to a tower apart! nt in 
was loaded 


for a post-operation seven 


es of luggage 1ey were mot marked Bundles for 
B n—we can't h ,ondering how the news will be 


ved in the shelters of London and the shambles of 
Duchess to write a 


book on that old theme, “Did I ever tell you about my 


The Italian Debacle 


Hil 


equally spectacular lefeat in Albania may prove to 


— ; 
rout of Italian army in Egypt following the 


I 
the turning-point in he war. The German failures to 
cry Britain by assault when it was at its weakest last 


r or to bomb it into surrender this fall were the 


ign tha 1 Ti s onslaught of the Axis 
1 be che 1. But t Battle of Britain was essen- 
lef < . i f t) { \ . Wo | It hy 
y a deicnsive action, an Wars are not won s< icly Dy 
e. In Albania and Egypt, Greece and Britain have 
i 
turned to the counter-oftensive and have proved to the 
i 
rld that there is at least one weak spot in the totali- 


Since Italy fought without assistance from its partner, 


y seem that German prestige is not involved in the 
le and that the Nazi war potential is not seriously 
kened. But Germany in the recent past has made 


Britain's inability to assist invaded allies; now 


rgument will snap back in Hitler's face. The spirit 

conquered les ll be reinforced. The neu 

intrics will | raged in their efforts to resist 

pressure. The idea of if orable destiny with which 

Hitler has atte i to endow his “New Order” has 
challenged 

(hese are some of the wider nsequences of th 


| n defeats. There are also immediate strategic gains 


r Britain which are worth consideration. The foremost 
removal of the threat to the Suez Canal, which not 


Even if the 


ured to be in serious danger 


t of Gr wns is halted near the Libyan 
tier, and even if M ni is able to send reinforce- 
the dangerous narrows between Sicily and 
lt li, at will still be a long while before any new 
n of Egypt practt ible. The carefully 
prepared ba the long-accumulated stores for that 
m al British | ls. ‘Tens of thousands of 
| > ha 1 Ca I 1 the morale of the whol 
Libyan army has suffered a wound which, at best, will 
many month At th une time the sup 
1 Axis plan for a flank a k on British positions 
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ever, the castern Mediterranean is a British lake, and } 






will not be surprising if the Italian outpost in the D 
anese Islands, now deprived of all hope of succor, sur 
renders in the near future. 

The question is being asked: Will these disasters py 
Italy out of the war? The answer seems to depend | 
on internal reactions. The frantic efforts of the |] 
press to minimize the British and Greek victories, 
at the same time preparing the people for bad ney 
good evidence of the disquiet felt in Rome. So too 
campaign which is being launched against the 
and the 


hearted, the slack, “pro-British,”” and t! 


tempts to rally the masses to the regime by the pr 
lat fascism is fighting in behalf of the revolut 


proletariat. But, despite censors, the news from A 


and Libya is spreading in Italy, and, despite pro} 
dists, Italian enthusiasm for the war, never mor 


lukewarm, grows colder. All hopes of a short, 
and profitable war have faded. Frequent British ra 


Turin and Naples are evidence that the country 





immune from attack; high prices and diminished ra 
are reminders of the power of the blockade. 


The unpopularity of the war among Italians is 


he obstacles which Germany must face if it atten 


+ 
4 


Mussolini has lost face at hom 


come to the rescue. 
- ‘ ] > ; + ° » a 
abroad; he will lose more if too ostentatious ass 


is pressed upon him. If German troops are sent to 


pl 
out in Albania, their wearied and disheartened 
might gladly leave all the fighting to them, and to 


+ 


any considerable force into Italy itself would be to i 


popular uprisings and to promote disaffection 


Italian army. So far as Libya is concerned, the Br 
t stands in the way of any sizable reinforcemen 


the utmost that Germany could do would be to 


some part of its air force. But this in turn might 


lessening the pressure on the British Isles. 
The extrication of the Italians in Albania would 


pear to demand the organization of a large-scale exp 


tion and would require the use of a corridor thr 

either Yugoslavia or Bulgaria or both. It seems unlil! 
that Yugoslavia would now acquiesce, and even B 
garia is unwilling to risk war with Turkey in order 
oblige the Axis. Thus a German attempt to outfl 


Greece through either of these two countries might 


voke resistance on a scale which would call for 1 


formidable numbers. It is an undertaking from 


Hitler may well shrink, particularly in the depths of 


Balkan winter, when conditions are a severe dis« 
ment to Blzt the d 


rieg tactics. Apart, then, from 
patch of a moderate number of planes, there seems ! 

that Germany can do at the present time to 

partner out of the mire. The one possibility woul 1 be 
diversion through Spain. But Italian troubles will hardly 
ised Franco's eagerness to join the war, 
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[* THE last war the Department of Justice sou; 


ecember 21, 1940 


} 


vyood 


h Africa. Laval, there ts reason to suf : 


villing to pay, but Laval is out, and that is a sign 


Pétain will continue to draw a line when it comes to 
sement. He has one good card in his hand 
ind’s colonial army—and with most of the Italian 


s taken, that card has increased in value. So we 


it the Italian defeats, which the German press pre- 


to regard with indifference, actually impose obsta- 
a number of German moves. The first grand 
pt to cut British imperial lines has failed. Once 


it may be necessary to try a frontal attack on the 
citadel, the strength of which is many times er 


was six months ago. 


Models to Avoid 


ght to 
keep control of prosecutions under the Epionage Act 
| similar statutes in its own hands. It not only tried to 
nt separate action by the states but even instructed 
irious United States attorneys throughout the coun- 
ot to submit such cases to a grand jury “without 
btaining the approval of the Attorney General.” 
ilar sent out by the department to United States 
eys on May 23, 1! 


“should not be permitted to become the 


1 
| 


lained that prosecutions 


18, exp 
fns kind 
im whereby efforts are made to suppress honest, 
wate criticism of the Administration or of gov- 
it policies; nor should it be permitted to become 
lium for personal feuds or persecutions.” The 
rtment of Justice felt that “protection of loyal 
1s from unjust suspicion and prosecution is quite as 
rtant as the suppression of actual disloyalty.” As 
r Attorney General Cummings and former Assist- 
\ttorney General McFarland said in 1937 in their 
ion of this period in their book ‘Federal Justice,”’ 
prosecutions are “a dangerous weapon in the 
of vindictive or fanatical prosecutors.’’ Wilson's 
rney General, T. W. Gregory, did his best to pre- 
these abuses. Despite his efforts, as another of his 
time circulars (No. 851, on June 19, 1918) testifies, 
authorities often made unauthorized arrests under 
ral law and held persons for “weeks and even 
without notifying the United States marshals 
rneys in their districts. 
was with a consciousness of these past abuses that 
ril 29 of this year Attorney General Jackson estab- 
| the new “Neutrality Laws Unit,” which was to have 
onsibility for control of all prosecutive action grow- 
it of violations or charges of violations of laws re- 
to neutrality, foreign enlistments, treason, sedition, 
nage, sabotage, or kindred offenses.’’ The dangers 
lived were noted by the Attorney General in his ad- 


to the conference of state law-enforcement officials 


hc Le ot | \ 
ton last August. The Attorney Gener 
C C } is, Said th ¢ tf 
Op f or Nha! int woul 
enem: cs of th who wish to | \ 
\ them a potential fifth : 
Or th C i Ki ier 1-St (< ( I 
force | len tf N mal D 
tablish » WW on. Unfor ely, tl 

charge of this conference is made up of officia 
record on civil liberties does not INS pire onfidenc 
Governors of Rhode Island and Maryland, the Att 


neys General of California and Virginia, the S; 


Pennsylvania Legislature, the ¢ 
tor of the Council of State ¢ 


resident of the 


of the House ot th 
tive dif rovernn 
pre Interstate Commission on Cr 
Chairman Sumners of the House Jud: 
The last, a believer in “Anglo-Sax Iprel 
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No doubt the Department of Justice 





August meeting to keep state action against 
sion” and “sabotage” under control. But it onl 
ceeded in stimulating it. Although matters conn 
with national defense are intrusted to the federal 
ernment by the Constitution and we have ample legi 
tion left on the statute books from the last war, four 
model “‘anti-sabotage’” and “defen bills have | 
drat ed i the conference for submis ion to the 
legislatures. One 1s entitled "A Model Sabotage Pr 
tion Act’: another, “A Model Act to Provide for a State 
Guard.” Both are so drawn as to invite the very al 
and dangers the Department of Justice has sought 
ivoid. The first would make a criminal of anyone wh 
intentionally impairs... {or} interferes... with 
property with reasonable grounds to believe that 
such act will hinder, delay, or interfere with natior 
defense,’ or conspires to commit such an act, or induces 
another person to commit such an act, even though tl 
act is not committed. A newspaper editor who support 
strike for a wage increase in a defense industry mig 
well be held guilty by some state authorities of violating 


this 


act, and he could be sentenced under it to ten 


in prison plus a $10,000 fine. Similarly punishable iS Of 


who “intentionally makes or causes to be made or om 


to note on inspection any defect in any article with re 


¢ le 
SOTLADIC 


grounds to believe that such article... is 1 


tended to be used in connection with national defens 


7 his also 1S appall ngly loose, and though the model a 


provides that it may not be used to impair the right 


bargaining, that provision might well pri 
pious gesture under conditions of intense war-tis 


hysteria. 


| ut a 


The dangers of this anti-sabotage bill are brought int 
sharper relicf when it is coupled with the new mod 


act for a state guard. This state guard would be empx 
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Help for the Joads 
OBODY > h many thousands of migrants 
ire roaming the highways of the nation in search 
vork. During the past few months the House Com 
It ti ig In Migration has gathered 
t deal of informa 1 about these destitute citizer 
th rf of th blem has barely been scratched 
tob » belt, the mines and oil ficlds of the southern 
lachtans, t rhost ns throughout the country 
th potential sources of further migration were, 
for lack of funds, cither neglected or scantily 
! 1 by th which under the able chair 


tive John H. Tolan ts now hold- 


0 hip of Reps ent 


ge its final hearings in Washington. 


Ir 1 ' t he , > v 
In th uurse OF its investigations the committee « 


ned a preat number of witnesses planters, govern- 


t officials, soci nists, and many victims of th 
econo! of the South. While the stories of 
mugrants themselves were tragically uniform a 
its of foll r { rops, of hopeless family wan 
that best $300 a year, of farmers 
ned ib in the industrial cities of the North, th 
y of th f liver ind even contra 
Some accused cotton planters of using govern 
f red nts to | tractors, which 
prot ly used to cut down a labor force already 
lown by tl tion itself. Where there were 
OOO tractors in in the South in 1930, there wer 
in 1938. And while some of the witnesses who 
red before the Tolan committ ontended that the 
ts of mechan tion had been n rligible, figures sul 
ted by the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union concern 
ir own t bershy irly reflect the disintegra- 
1, for reason O ther, of the plantation system 
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union’s members w 
1937, 60 per cent had | 
1 ¥ 
nt Work for 
A 
the plantations of Missouri, Arkansas, and Mi: 
Mitchell 
connection with the S. T. F. U 


turnover in its membership is a mcasure of th 


} 1 1 
who has furnished us with the { 


, points out that 


workers have become migrants. Al 


workers have held membership 


l n, the largest number ever enrolled at on 
i( ()() 

Some of the Tolan committee's witnesses 

| 1 to believe that further migration will | 


pansion of defense industries, but the 
was less hopeful. The migrants of today have 
years below the subsistence level and have no ind 
skills or experience. They are suited only for far 
nd in this area the war offers no hope. Rupert 
the University of North Carolina sociologist, t 
committe The Southeast has two great probler 
in the old cotton belt and the Appalachian M 
They are likely as a result of the war to be join 
third problem zone—the tobacco belt. . . . Th 
market is vanishing before our eyes, and the | 


held up only by governmental 


i 


the support of 


The Tolan committee has hardly got its tecth int 
of the major domestic problems of the United § 
We would like to see its work continued and its fi 
more widely publicized. But even now it is apparct 
certain legislative steps are long overdue. It shi 
be difficult for the federal government, by virtu 
contributions to state relief funds, to force moditi 
of state laws which require one to three years’ r 
before holding an unemployed worker eligible for 1 
Increased appropriations for the Farm Security Adn 
tration are likewise in order. This agency, which | 
making loans to share-croppers has established 
for migrant workers, has so far been their only 
of aid. A few camps, providing decent housing for 
than 10,000 workers, is obviously no solution, but t 
camps might serve as models for an extensive pt 
of low-cost housing, undertaken jointly by the g 
ment and employers of migratory labor. 

Such measures are obviously superficial, however 
are offered to relieve a serious situation rather tl 
olve the problem. At the heart of the matter 1s 
crying necd for extending minimum-wage Iegislat 
agricultural workers. Testifying before the com: 


both Secretary of Labor Perkins and Colonel Phi 


ty 


Fleming criticized exemption of farm workers 


federal labor laws and pointed out that a pr 
already exists in the sugar industry, where the gos 


ment mal payment of a2 minimum wage a prerequ 


for subsidies to the owners of plantations and refine! 
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With Southern planters receiving millions of dollars 
annually in government subsidies, it should not be im- 
sible to impose working conditions that would not 


drive Southern farm labor to the highways in despe ration. 


Too Normal for Comfort 
BY FREDA KIR( HWEY 
a weeks have slipped by since election. The Will- 


kie crusade jis in process of becoming an impersonal 


nization dedicated gently to the “principles” on 


< 


h the Republican campaign was fought, but nobody 


c 
ms to remember just what they were. Business 1s go- 
yn as usual, and the President's third inauguration 
; just ahead. 
somehow, everything scems a little too normal and 
hanged for comfort. 
Before the election we were alternately warned and 
mised that as soon as that crisis of national decision 
past, things would happen. Swift developments in 
igress or, if Congress were shuffled out of the Capi- 
drastic executive acts were expected. The only thing 
it was not expected was that nothing would happen. 
And that is what has happened—nothing. Instead of 
on, a curious relaxation seems to have attacked the 
ernment and, indeed, the country as a whole. 
nly there has been no access of courage or vigor or 
ision or awareness that we are, as we keep saying we 
in a period of very desperate crisis. Is Britain's sud- 
1 burst of energy and success in the Mediterranean re- 
nsible for the apathy in America? Do we nced to sce 
whites of catastrophe’s eyes before we move? 
I don’t know the answer, but I am sure of the fact. 
lis country is not behaving like a country that realizes 
ywn hopes and interests and even its national exist- 
e are at issue. It is not acting as if it intended to 
fend at any cost its freedom and its institutions. It is 
ng, instead, as if it had ten years, or five, or two in 
hich to prepare to defend those things. The rearmament 
rogram is way behind schedule. The draft is behind 
hedule. Shipments to England are behind schedule. 
jually important, the progress toward democratic con- 
| of these processes is imperceptible. The interesting 
roposal for speeding up airplane production described 
I. F. Stone on another page of this issue is an en- 
raging exception to the rule, but it ts still only a pro- 
ul and its chance of winning the support of the 
involved, or of the Defense Commission 


lustries : 
ms slim. In general the progress of events seems to be 
ding the other way. Attacks on the Walsh-Healey 
\ct become more insistent; threats to civil liberties lurk 
such legislation as we discuss editorially on page 621; 
refugee question, a sure test of our democratic pri 


nsions, has bogged down deeper than ever in conflict 


} 
| 
4 


ing jurisdictions and rulings ank 
thy talemate? 
this sort of stalemate 


aftord 


forb ds it, 


witho iny hesitation that only a tremendous eff 
: | 

backed by confidence and determination and coord 
‘ected ae o,f AT oe 
nated on a scirdly Gemeocratic Dasis Will enahle Our ce 


try to survive. If it cannot make 


surrender, in one or another, and become a 


Way 


sidiary of Hitler's New Order holding company. At 
t 
? 


this will be the fate it deserves 


Never have we needed clear-cut Icadership as we do 


today. The vague conflicts of objective and meth 
hicl +] } f 

which could be tolerated with mere discomfort in t 
- } > ! | | 

first years of the Roosevelt regime mave Decome Ma 

dangers today. We must head in one direct 


dozen. We can no 
the State Department at 


longer tolerate the contradictio 


’ 





unequivocal] It can be sa 





theorics Of procedure 


one and the same 


time the mout piece Of an aggressive anti-fascist for 
cign poli {a tacit agent and ally of Hitlertsm. \ 
i rt lal self-sacrificing Iipport of the def 
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program and at the same time permit defense contracts 
to go to Henry Ford. We must become, if for the first 
time in our history, a nation with a single, consistent 


Most 


born out of the el 


militant. people 


ction campaign But success can work 


Detrott, December 15 
soon be the scene of one of the 


ETROIT may 


most important 
I 


correspondent has just been going over the battle- 


battles of this war, and your 
field. By the tim this 
bomb 


nd of Britain as our outer fort against Nazism, depends 


ippears in print the preliminary 
irdment should have begun. The future of Britain, 
upon planes; whether we can make the planes fast 
upon the outcome of the battle to 
be fought here. 
In this Detroit 


area, in this huge and sprawling con- 


ration of factories for the automobile and its parts, 
the American people | ss the greatest productive 
machine of its kind in the world. Labor here believes 


if this produ tive machine were utilized to the 
full, it 


1 
out 500 p! in 


would be possible within six months to turn 
; a day without seriously interfering with 
the production of automobiles. 

By “labor” I mean first of all Walter P. Reuther, 
director of the General Motors division of the C. I. O. 
United 


nonths has been knocking on doors and hammering on 


Automobile Workers, who for the past three 


sin Detroit and Washington with this idea of his. 
by “labor” I 
of which he is an official, for President R. J. Thomas of 
the U. A. W. and President Philip Murray of the C. 1. O. 


e getting behind the plan and will have announced 


also mean the automobile workers’ union 


their support of it by the time this story appears. By 


labor” I also mean Sidney Hillman and his aides on 
the National Defense Advisory Commission, who 
quickly saw the tremendous possibilities in Reuther's idea 


ind have been encouraging and guiding its development. 
Hillman laid the before Knudsen 


t three months ago 


main outlines of it 


By “planes” I mean single-motored, all-metal pursuit 
, embodying the latest developments in the famous 
British Spitfire and powered by a liquid-cooled motor. 
And by 


only be put into effect by treating the automobile 


“battle” I mean battle, because this plan can 


and 


parts industry of the Detroit arca as one big 


automobile 


factory under special administrative control, subordina 





policy; and that policy must be both democratic and 


expected such a policy to be 


dbor’s Plan: 500 Planes a Day 


BY I. F. STONE 





The NATION 









cither way. It can serve as a mandate, a goad to acti 









































or it can provide a heap of laurels on which to re! 
To relax today is to betray a suicidal lack of imaginati 
But one has to search far in official circles to find a fy 
harsh realization that unless we act, tensely and ¢ 


geously, catastrophe 1s just around the corner. 


ing all private interests to the one job of getting 
the planes. The battle cannot be won without casual! 

the price of planes and the capital values the airc: 
industry has built on that price. For the success of ¢ 
plan would cut in half the cost of making plan 
development which the aircraft industry as a y 
dreads far more than the defeat of Britain. 

The job of getting out the planes requires, fit 
all, skilled mechanics, and the first shocking fact 


inquiry uncovers here is that roughly a third of 





skilled mechanics in this area are out of work and n 
of the rest are working less than a full forty-hour w 
There are more than 15,000 skilled mechanics in D 
and its environs—tool-and-die makers, jig and fixt 
makers, pattern makers and designers. Estimates of 
number cither totally unemployed or working on 
duction jobs that less skilled men could fill run f: 
5,000 to 8,000. Fisher Body Plant No. 23, the la 
tool-and-die shop in the world, has employed as 

as 4,800 at one time and has machinery enough to vw 
that number again. It employed about 1,400 men f1 
March to November of this year, most of them on 
forty-eight-hour weck. It now has 400 men on its 
roll, and they are working only thirty-two hours a wee! 
The tool-and-die shops of General Motors are on a sh 
work week. So are Ford's. So is the Fisher-Pontiac shop 
Despite newspaper talk of the shortage of skilled lal 
skilled mechanics have been laid off here in the past 
months or put on production jobs as ordinary workers 
The same conditions probably prevail at other machi: 
shop centers, such as Toledo, South Bend, Clevela: 
Kenosha, Milwaukee. We need machines to make plane 
yet men who can make machines are idle. No other ar 
in the country has so great a reservoir of this essenti 
as Detroit. 

A second shocking fact is that while Packard is diggi: 


skilled labor 


the ditches for the foundations of a new factory to bu: 
plane engines and Ford is going over blueprints for 
new plane-cngine plant, muc h plant capacity here is id 
or not used to the full, One huge plant here is entircly 


idle. It has enough floor 





space for assembly lines to | 
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her 500 plane engines a day, and the sponsors of 
Reuther plan have selected it as their main assembly 

Hardly an automotive factory in this area is work- 
at full capacity; hardly one could not do its part 
oordinated production program. The Reuther plan 
1 bring the idle plants and idle men together. In- 
of relying on new engine and aircraft plants that 

begin operation until the fall of 1942, labor 
ses a scientifically planned program to use De- 
unemployed skill and machinery to put out planes 
1 to put them out in huge quantities in six months. 
there is more to the proposal than this. It ilso 
inds the intelligent application of the simple prin- 


that underlies modern mass production 


division 
bor. Packard and Ford may prefer a contract that 

ve them a whole new plant for engines, though 
may require work on half a hundred separate parts, 
with a problem of its own from a mass-production 
t of view. Labor proposes to parc el out the problems 


li as the job so that no one plant will have to con- 


I 
= +} mentsh + & 4 lana 
on more than one or two proDicms Oi; COOLN 
s 
Labor proposes (1 ) a survey of the automotive indus- 


the Detroit area which will show, plant by pl nt 


virtually machine by machine, what capacity 1s 
ble over and above the normal and nal needs 





itomobile industry—in other words, what type of 
or aircraft part each plant could turn out and in 
intities. It proposes (2) the breaking down of 


print of a Spitfire fighter into its various parts 





ssignment of these parts for mass production 

) plants the survey has shown can | handle the 
h a system, the task of retooling would be 

ly simplified. Buick might put out so many crank 

Dodge might be held responsible for so many 
| Hudson might make the valves. Each shop 
| have a final-inspection department to see that 
irt was up to specifications before it went to the 

ly plant. A highly trained corps of crack assembly 

; from the different automobile companies would 
rintend assembly of the engine. Similar methods 
: ld be applied to the fusclage and wings. The wing; 
7 tandard metal, and the problem of making them 
2 1 be comparatively simple, particularly in Detroit, 
: J, 1 has the largest metal-stamping presses in the 
" 1. Different body plants would be used for wing, 
id fuselage. The body plants in this area are estt- 

' | to have an unused potential of about 40 per cent. 
- ;, wings, and fuselage would be put together in 
hangars to be erected at the Wayne County airport, 

the complete planes could be flown out from there. 
isors of the plan believe it would take six months of 

: to begin production at 20 planes a day, that they 
he | hit 500 in a few weeks, that the inevitable “bugs” 


production could be eliminated by the time the first 





10,000 plancs were out The first 10, wou 
for trainers. Five hundred planes a day would be 3 ) 
planes a week. 150,000 plane 5 a year, enough to swar 
the Luftwaffe. If only a third of that number could | 
] ) ’) 
achieved, it would win the wat 
Many problems are involved, but none of thet 


insolul - and all Ol them arc mad CASICL by this I nil 


of approach. Knudsen, who knows of the plan, put 
ward a tentative and timid alternative of his own in a 
speech before the Automobile Manufacturers 


onth ago, but his scheme was mercly to make t} 


t10n a! 


automobile industry a reservoir of parts for ay 


The Reuther plan proposes to Icave the great bom 


I t 


and the more difficult types of planes to the aviation 
industry and to convert this area into a huge factory for 
the fighter | lane. It proposes that the automobile indu 

try tackle the problem of the plane—which ts a flying 


+ Kile ' ' ] 
automobile—from the mass production angle, an angle 


from which the aircraft industry, with its comparativel 
miniature resources, has never been able to tackle it 
Th ) 4] ! » ae 41 ry P . ¢ ] 
he Reuther plan is mercly the extension on a lar; 
nd well-planned scale of what the average automobi 


manufacturer does when he farms out his parts. This 


farming-out process provides th guide to the m 
which would be used in payit ich plant for its wor 
But if the production problem seems fairly simple, t 
| I 

; 
task of winning the cooperation of the private inter 

> 
if) V l .) 1 thorny on Th [ tt ji i 
ve | il est in KCCPiIng up ti pr Oo! | f ] ( 

mol manufacturers feat t tl Reuther plan 
t byt ye rf vith hy { troy mobi} nd 

g l re with the pro iction Of automopiles, anc 
+] . : 7 — cy ll 
tney car € n mor! that it might O1l their chance « 

! 
, , 
( nN j \ {) Crnil i | cnvil ind DO 
! + 4% y ' . , mt . ! 1} f ; 1] 
piants. The management peopl ] spoke to in Detroit a 
msisted that aircrait could not | built i mo 
, , T , , | ) : | : q 
plants The skilled tool-and-die workers—Reuther 
ae , ‘ 
his lf a tool-and-die worker insisted that it coul 
1 - . c 1 

ind the problem of the mass production of planes 


to 8 ; _ ; —. 
essentially a tool-and-die prol lem. The _ tool-and-di 


workers say that General Motors is building most 


the Allison engine not in the new Allison plant | 


in the old Cadilla plant, with retool 1 Cadillac m 
chinery. I talked to men who work in the Cadillac fa 


tory, and they confirmed these statements. Labor sees 11 


the Reuther plan a way to end seasonal employme: 
here by making Detroit a great aircraft center and adju 


roduction. Obviously the 


r 
— 


Reuther plan could be successfully carrted out only 3! 


nt and labor, the two forces interested solel 
in production, had equal representation with capital in 
the administration of the program. No doubt the cry ot 
“collectivism” will be raised, though it is planned t 
pay a reasonable profit. Unfortunately, capital has not 
always been satisfied with a reasonable profit, even on 


patriotism. 












































The Hitler 


of Opposition, and we translate our opposition into 
thought and action according to our light and strength. 
But we have not been taught to classify “inevitabl< 

the evil words. Part of our light and strength 
in our sense that effort is worth expending. The 
tion of its own futility 


Moa which DCYINIS wh a nvi 


is like a motor empty of fucl. And that is what makes 


the word “inevitabl langerous. It represents defeat 
efore the « liture of effort, before the acceptance 
I LCTLik 

I am concerned about the introduction of this word 
inevitabl into ad ussion of the world conflict. The 


r is being described as the working of inscrutable and 
table forces so vast that the individual, either by 


is own contribution or through concerted action with 


ther individuals, is unable to affect those forces. We 
’ told ¢l ; UW rld lotior soor < 1 x -9Tre 
re | 1 that a worid revolull N iS in progress, and we are 
| d to be so impressed by the magnitude of the 

pt that we resign ourselves to inaction. We are ad- 


1 to believe that the inscrutable forces are better 
or us than any brave self-conducted behavior we may 
rally against the evils \ ce. We are told that what 1s 

ris inevitable, and that it is good. Americans are 
themselves exempted from the 
mflict in the world on the ground that bigger forces 


) ei | [ 
i i 


t work than \ | vy or can affect, that these are 
d “good” forces, even though superficially they 

] 

CViil 
Let us exam the thesis, first to scrutinize the state- 


nt that a world revolution is in progress, next that 
it is bound to end well. Translated into current language, 

tatement means first of all that the Nazi movement 
is revolutionary. When this ts said one ts supposed to 


rcs} nd not only th a feeling that it ts som thing 








I }, } ‘ ‘ 
“ah the pOoLLOW I) i to An Mor d 
] robs f I] / ’ 
fj y , >) Le ) / 
y 1 J } , | ti , 
j Te THE NATION. } 
HE most d rous word now assailing our 
minds, in ft opinion, is the w rd “inevital 
It is mo lat I > than th word fa mM, 
han “war,” than the lesser words that represent evil to 
ir generation, I: lower standard of life,” imsecu- 
rit inflation 
lhe words we recognize as evil rally in us some degree 


“Revolution” 


BY RAYMOND GRAM SWING 


deep, but that it also is something fundamentally 
ating. For the revolutions of history have been lib 
in their ultimate effect. 

\ political or economic revolution 1s one in 
power passes from a smaller to a larger group, 
gives more people freedom. If the power passes ft 
larger to a smaller group, it 1s called a counter 
ion. These are clementary definitions, and they 


} 


be 
be sufficient if social behavior always developed 


It is true, the coming to power of the Nazis w 
lutionary to a limited extent. The Weimar Republi 
not been thoroughly revolutionary, at least not c1 
so to clinch the transfer of power from the arist 
and upper middle class to the broad basis of lab 
peasants. The National Socialist Party was r 
largely from the lower middle classes, with a sprit 
of industrialists. Superficially it looked like a revo! 
when the Nazis captured the state. But the apy 
was deceptive. Hitler did not rule for the benefit of 
followers. They did not become suddenly more 
He exercised the power which he had seized throu 
lower middle class for something other than its Ii! 
tion. He applied it to the construction of a military 
chine. He instituted the greatest short-term publi 
project of all history. Obviously this solved the i: 
diate economic problem of giving work and wa 
the unemployed. But this was the measure of th 
nomic freedom created. Even this measure of lib 


was small, since a great public-works program whi 
not creating permanent wealth could not be of Ia 
economic benefit. Even without war, building a 
machine is regressive in its effect, and brings a low 

of the standard of life. It does not represent expan 
freedom. The net economic benefit of the Nazi 1 

tion to individuals in the German state was the employ; 
ment of the unemployed, on whose behalf, in the 
analysis, those already employed had to accept a ri 
standard of living. If the revolution was only econ 
only to be thought of in terms of job security, em| 
ment, and a well-established standard of living, it 

a fraud. And from that standpoint to argue that 
Nazi revolution promises vast benefit to the world, « 
which it is sweeping with new concepts of liberation, | 
palpable nonsense. There is nothing revolutionary in t 
construction of a war machine. Those who attribute to 
the Nazi regime the aura of revolution are ignorant of 


the regime or of revolution, or of both. Certainly there 
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in the Nazi 
pattern. It offers to the world no freedom which 
- 


ould be wise to introduce into our own econo! 


| fo 8 , r ‘ 
a revolution may bring economic hardship tor a 


+ 


ind yet promise economic liberation later on, at d 
not enough to dismiss the present inadequacy of 
policy without a look at its potentialities If the 
s intended to do no more than build a military 
my, and hoped to promote prosperity by building 
and more war equipment, we should not need to 
farther. The revolutionary promisc would be a hoax 
the German public. In time they would discover 
relieve themsclves of the perpetrators of the ho 
it the Nazis ask to be taken more seriously. They 
going to stop with building a military machine; 
arc intent on using the machine to conquer the raw 
rials of the world and dominate its production ind 
ts. And though the unemployed so far have been 
nly ones to benefit by Nazi economics, the Nazis 
se that in the future the benefits will be enormous 
will be shared by all Germans. They will accomplish 
not by establishing an economic system in \ 
world as a whole is to prosper, but by establishing a 
anent world inequality, with Germans owning or 
olling the tools of production, which are to be uscd 
on-owning workers, in other words, by a vast 
h is never to come into control of its own economt 
ny. This is the promise. I am not saying it 1s a cred- 
promise. It has been mad by men who have yet to 
ability to master anything other than a war ccon- 
ina police state, and who have not even tackled the 
f creating wealth in their own country 
lominate and make function a nest of nations, and 
them harmoniously producing for German bencfit, 
) put it mildly, highly questionable. It presupposes 
thing more than a poli e state; 1t presupposes a world 
empire, and it is a rash assumption that men can 
owed into producing raw materials and manufa 
by spies, concentration camps, and machine-g 
} 


that is not the aspect of the problem to exan 


The question 1s: Is this revolution, and 1f it is, is it 
lution to which the world should resign itself in 
ful anticipation? 

the definition I have given of revolution, a transfer 

ver from a smaller to a larger number, the fulfil- 


1 
t of this dream of empire would be revolutionary 


| Germans were clevated to the ruling class, and 
control of all the world’s tools of production ai d 
resources were to be vested in them, and if this 


} 


n of rulers were to dominate the remainder of the 


rld as inferior, this would be a revolutionary exten- 


ot powcr to those Germans who have Iittle or no 


r today And Nazi with th r dream ofr we rid 


ination in mind, may be quite sincere when they 








+ , ) , \ 
But 1 ‘ tion of fr i radict 
wh nears to substant: them. A larger nut 
of (; [ ns WoO ld be tt But th \ would | 
only | ferring to themselves the freed enjo 
in ¢ ot tl | \ | end if thre Cict 
ol was reached, | I ild have f{ i f 


the many to the relatively few. And that would no 
revolution; it would be counter-revolution 

So far I have spoken only of the economic asp 
the so-called Nazi revolution. But freedom 1s not or 
econom Apologists for Germany tell us that ur 
Hitler class distinctions have broken down. You have 
well-known Nazi general who eats his d 
ner with his well-known chauffeur. This well-knov 
meal is } d lled about as a napshot of democracy 
work. But though this 1s the end of one snobbishne 
is not the end of snobbishness tn Germany. Anot 
snobbishness has been substituted for tt. The general 
with the chauffeur, both being Germans. But the Gern 
will not eat with a Jew, or even trade with a Jew. TI 
is no pretense about that. You may say that racial dist 
tions are drawn 1n the United States. But as a nation 
know we are sinning against our own principles in dr 
ing them, and in time we hope to overcome the hal 
and impulse to sin; whereas in Germany this same ¢ 
discrimination 1s not a sin, of which a repres ntative N 
must be ashamed; it is the very kcystone of Nazi poli 
The Nazis do not promisc ultimate broth« rhood. T] 
hate the thought of brotherhood. They are striving 
ultimate mastery. 


But social equality *s not the only non-material f 


r 1 
y and not its most valuable one. In a f 
lual is guarante the protection of 


administered by independ 


socicty the indivic 
nt courts of justice; he is tf 
to write and speak, free to mect, frce to worship 
free to have a final control of his government. In 
these respects the individual German enjoyed a 
frecdom before the advent of Hitler. In all these r 


now enjoys no freedom whatever. He is not prote 


by an independent judiciary. He is not free to writ 

speak, to mect, to worship, or to ontrol the governm«e 
Nor do the Nazi promise-makers hold out to him t 
hope that after an interim period th liberties wil 

restored. On the contrary, he is given only one pled 
his race and nation are to have powcr, and he ts told 
must be expressed only by belonging to them. Hen 
forth he counts only as a member of a race and nation 
And it 1 explained to him that he cannot achieve ra 


remacy without the permanent sacrif 
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Revolution being the transfer of power from a smaller 


to a larger group, and power being more than the control 

f cconomic factors, one sces that most of the German 
people have lost some of their power. They are denied 
practical control ot national affairs; they may not free! 
write, advocate, or worship, and their persons are not 


’ 


sacred in courts of justice. This power was theirs, but it 
has now passed from the many to the few. In these 
res} ts German National Soctalism is counter-revolu- 


tion ify. 


Now to return to the word “inevitable.” Part of the 

concept of that word derives from the sense that, what- 
J T . 

ever its immediate appearance, the so-called Nazi revo- 
lution is going to do more good than evil. By this 
ment is not meant that Nazism ts like a fire burning the 
] 
| 


slums of modern life. Those who tell us it is for the 


ultimate good affirm that there is inherent revolutionary 
liberation in Nazi ideas. They aftirm that the ideas are 
liberating Germans and, through Germans, will liberate 
ull mankind. They admire the organization of the Nazi 
state. They delight in the efficiency of the Nazt war ma- 
chine. They are fascinated by the flight of Nazi imagina- 
tion in taking charge of the whole world. But to grant 
the skill of Nazi domination ts not 


t f hat there 1: 
to say that there 1s 


ny revolutionary liberation in Nazi ideas. On the con- 


trary, this is the skill of counter-revolution, the skill of 
a few men controlling the many, one of the familiar 
ills of ancient and medieval times. The skill can oper- 


ate in the modern world only if the many who have 
liberties resign them or are too weak to defend them. 
A counter-revolution cannot succeed unless the many 

» have the power are incompetent in holding on to it 
And to say or to infer that this is inevitable is to say that 
it 1s inevitable that those who have power shall lay tt 
down. Laying it down ts an act of will. And an act of 
will is not inevitable. It 1s a choice. Moreover, it 1s a 
cl e against self-interest. And if it ts made by the 
non-German world today, it will be made cither becaus« 
the smooth skill of German tyrannical organization 

rts an insane fascination or out of spiritual funk, 
lf Germany, built as it 1s today on the suppressed 


liberties of German individuals and the slavery of the 


nds alre uly conquered, 1s stronger or can make itself 
tronger than th of the world who have freedom 

| whom it intends to dominate, then the free people 
have lost the sense of their strength and of the value of 
their heritage of liberties. And to imply that the Nazi 
revolution is inevitable 1s to imply that all men, save 
oly the members of the German National Socialist 


Party, or men of their ilk, have lost their ze il and their 


| should make this r: | am not arguing that this 


war is not or may not be a phase of a world revolution. 


In the existing democracies, though we have the civil 


o , 


smaller to a larger number. To say that the present 
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liberties, we have by no means kept the economic p when t 
diffused. Democratic potentialities remain unrealiz earch 
socially, politically, and economically. ble. the 

In modern war the civilians are the soldiers, and th:i; e. 

spirit and sacrifices are essential to victory. So aft he 1 
war the people may insist on sharing the power they Hitler, | 
not now wield. That, I should say, is most likely. B ire 
that is revolution, it is not going to be Nazi co an 1 
revolution. Anyone who knows the masses of Br can 
knows they are not w aiting to sect up a Nazi regime, Hitler v 
concentration camps, suppressed civil liberties, a f wo 
policy of conquest, and the invention of a new slay He neve 
under a dominant race. Certainly in this country, \ But i 
also will be deeply affected by the war in its tim ing 


people have no such longings. What we want in An 
is more, not less, freedom. The common man \y 
more, not less, power. 

But revolutions can and should come without 4 


if by revolution is meant a transfer of power f1 


isa phase of a world revolution is not to say that \ 
doomed to have civil war and putsches wherever 
have been maldistributions of political and ecor 


power. It is to say only that we may be living in a 





of the qui kening of vast forces which will proceed 1 
the long labor of liberation. 
It is true that profound economic changes are tn p: 


ress. The economic structure of modern society is of 


intricacy that would befuddle an Alexander Hamilt 
a Thomas Jefferson. We talk about our individ 
society as though it were intact as in Jefferson's day 
only vaguely apprehend that part of our eco 
structure is in control of an oligarchy. Fundament 
ditters from the Nazi oligarchy in vital ways: it did 
seize its power by trickery and violence, and it is s 


to having its power whittled down by free leg: 
action. Still, it is an oligarchy. Much has been Icft 
done in our democracy. But if this were not true, d 
racy would not be worth having. There can be no 
government than a final government. 
If this is a revolutionary epoch, let us be warn 

we be defrauded by those who offer us counter-1 
tion as being the revolution. If there are Americans 


undue political and economic power today who feat 


lose it by revolution, they may try to offer us counter 
revolution instead, not for our sakes but for theirs. | 
in counter-revolution, though they may have to sa 
some of their elbow-room, they still can remain in 
master class. If any man or woman offers us the N 
revolution as inevitable and for the ultimate good, 
should inquire if he is instinctively trying to hold « 
undue power, or if he aspires to wicld undue powcr, 0! 
if he suffers, as I said before, just from funk. Pure 


mocracy, the final goal of all revolution, is a socicty 1 


’ 






which power is diffused, not wiclded by a few. And 


st it 


do, 
ring 
now! 
ond 
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n these salespeople of concentrated power, thes 
rarchs, call the coming of the Nazi revolution inevita- 
they are wishing it to come. They are making their 
e. They want their own freedom, not the freedom 
the many. When they advise us to do business with 
Hitler, to learn to get along with him, we should ask if 
are clinging to an undemocratic power or yearning 

an undemocratic share of it. True, Hitler is a man 
can learn to get along with. One can submit. True, 

er will not attack this 


country, not if we accept his 


world order. True, Hitler has been a man of peace. 
never fought for anything unless it was denicd him 
But it is not true that we can secure our freedom by 
ting along with Hitler, and then, as is naively sug- 
ted, by improving democracy within our boundaries 
eighty-ton tank is bearing down on one’s house, 


doesn't defend it by hanging better curtains in the 


A lalk with 





Washineton, D. C., Decenl 0 
PAA HE C. I. O.'s new generalissimo, 


c 


is something of an enigma to the 


> 
y2 


he has been a vital force in the Am« 


J 1 
ment for almost forty years he has always bcen 
t to play a secondary role; in his own we are 
| ] t ] ; ~% a | » 
plugged along the mill gates” close to the pcople 


irked with all his life. As second in command 


ith the powerful United Mine Workers and the 
+ 


O., he has kept clear ot politics 


and never sought 


lar acclaim, being always more than willing to re- 





n behind the scenes and let the applause and tiash- 


ts concentrate on his chief. Now that he has bcen 


st into top place, a good deal of sp culation has 
n among varied groups as to what he will or will 
lo. Complicating the situation 1s the fact that the 
ring head remains not too far in the background and 


own to be of a temperament which does not relish 


| 
ondary position. 


hilip Murray can re solve this speculation in one of 
ways: he can announce his intentions through the 
juietly on a 
n course of action and let the results reveal to the 


ntry's headlines, or he can proceed ¢ 


n where he stands. Without a shadow of a doubt 

I, ill do the latter. He is not the kind of leader who, 
manner designed to capture popular fancy, addresses 
elf to the public at large regardless of the conse- 
es to the group he represents. His primary concern 

) further the well-being of his group, and all his 


rances and actions are directed to that end. He is a 


Philip Murray 


BY ROSE M. STEIN 




































1h r DY { ( i 
b« pi x hed Or defend it Ww ] { l 
prant you tl emocratic m 1s | 
é 
and it is a } that the dos I Ip h had a 
di he B { mpecrfect tl } t! 
I 
worth defending. It 1s the b 1 ( I 1 far 
th thie im 1 family h | I ( ( 4 ] { 
fart ( fortable, insid thana N 
1} ) \ ho try to sel] , K N CON [-f 
as a rey 1ti¢ 1h vem 1c t] if ¢ Th il b ld 
to share Hitler's power. And when tl if it 1s t 
I 
inevitable good, they are trying to sap men’s 
Wi the worst of social f maction There ( 


po tons 


Cor letely effective answer to them: that the rest of us 
choose freedom, not only the freedom which w 

oo ee ee, ne ' } a ae 
enjoy even if we have not used it too wi ) e 
tr ; ‘ mW J ' Wi t mor ree 


( therefore whether 
v Mi tray V il] | in at 
n i n man and 
him with that, reorganize 
' , 
th L hat council, the 
; ~ ] 
i! ri 1 &¢ ONSID!¢ 
Ol r he is not interested 
inf S iaf ann 1 
ven though tl front 
‘ } 
i ire caver to quote nt 
Or in pre ing a ftofrut for 





ones are pressing. It is on major 

issues that Philip Murray will concentrate his attention 
Seated behind a massive mahogany desk 1n his spa- 

United Mine Workers’ Building in 


Washineton, he sketched for me in broad outline his 


ious office in the 


organization's prorected “program of action Despite 
phenomenal organizational gains in the past few years 


nd many legislative and judicial victories, Jab 


— 
toon] 
7 


fronted today with problems so grave and s¢ 
ing that the welfare of the whole nation depends upon 


their successful solution. Trade unionism was a compara 


tively imple matter when it could confine itself to the 
, ’ 1 | 

task of bargaining and fighting for higher wages, shorter 

hours, better working conditions. Now, in a period of 


technology, centralized control, and huge gov- 





, 
ernment spending tor armaments, this type OF unionism 
i = i 


is outmoded. The complexities of the present situation 


mnt all branches of labor, organized and unorgan- 


ized, but the greatest burden rests upon the C. I. O., for 


Philip Murray considers his new job in line with what 


been doing all his life, “only more so.” At the 

f ten he went into a mine in Scotland as his father's 
Iper ind forthwith joined the miners’ unton. (The son 
fa miner, under cightce: rs of age, could join with- 


out initiation fee and pay half dues.) Six years later he 


I 

ime to the United States, promptly entered an American 

mine, and as promptly joined the United Mine Workers 
i 

Sin then he has held many offices, from committce- 


man and checkweighman to C. I. O. vice-president and 
id of the steel organization drive. Each one demanded 

responsibility, devotion, and resourcefulness. His present 

position, he finds, merely “broadens the scope.” 


Within this broadened scope are four major fields of 
ty, all closely related. The C. I. O. must pursue 
geressively its task of organizing the unorganized. It 
t consolidate the gains already made. It must clarify 

id uphold labor's proper role in the defense program. 


In cooperation with other groups it must shape policies 


} 


ned to safeguard democracy and to avoid economic 
itastrophe after the defense program comes to a close. 
An intensified organizing campaign is already under 
with efforts centered in the strongholds of Bethle- 
hem, Republic, and Ford. An office has even been opened 
in Weirton, where none could be rented for the past two 
rs. Employees of these plants have been hired as or- 
inizers, and Philip Murray places more confidence in 
their drive to organize their fellow-employces than in the 
many rumors that Grace, Ford, Girdler, and Weir may 
ld to exhortation and voluntarily embrace unionism. 
More difficult than this direct organization effort 1s 
the task of forestalling reaction secking under the pre- 
text of national emergency to rob labor of its funda- 
mental rights, which would mean “tearing down the first 
line of defense.’ 
trend, Philip Murray smiled and leisurely lit another 


Asked how he propos« 1 to combat this 


tte. “Oh, by the usual methods, I suppose. There 
is no all-embracing formula. One thing I can assure you 


I'll not make a fool of myself. We will not confine 


uursclves to criticism alors but will be prepared to offer 
constructive proposals for every phase of the program 
that criticize, and will base both our complaints and 
our proposals on facts.” The C. 1. O., he said, has under 


cxtcensive surveys of pt cht ind potential produc 
in order to obtain the n sary data concerming 
i icn industr Hle proc led to claborate 


before the country today is to 





make intelligent use of our resources and to saf 
‘T 


‘hat ties up, of course, with the d 
I 


program and with what is happening on the other 


democ racy. 
Narrow-minded, selfish, reactionary interests” br 
France to its pre sent state. The same interests as 
sponsible in large part for Britain's plight. And 
the same forces are operating here. “The country 
be saved from them.” To illustrate, he went on, tl 
a drive to outlaw strikes. “Labor will never stand 
Such a concession would be tantamount to comn 
suicide.” If such legislation should pass, “it would 
rise to the biggest wave of strikes this country has 
seen. This, he added, does not mean that the C. I 


favors strikes in the present emergency; “but we | 


etter able than the Coxes and the Hoff: 


to recommend ways and means for controlling th 


Concretely, his plan is to set up in every major det 
industry joint boards on which labor, industry, cot 
ers, and the government would be represented, 
boards of review over them to serve as “clearing ho 
and with a “final” board which would include the P: 
dent of the United States. Had such boards been in 
ence, he firmly believes, the much-publicized Vultc 
Aluminum strikes might have been averted. Such | 
too, would act to correct the present “scandalous” av 
ing of government contracts to large producers to 
exclusion of smaller firms—a policy which, if it is 
tinucd, will leave industry in the hands of the 
monopolies. Bethlehem Stcel Corporation, for inst 
controls 13 per cent of the country’s steel capacity 
date it has received 40 per cent of the government 
orders. United States Steel and other top-ranking 
ducers have likew!se received more than their ps 
tionate share of government orders, while a num! 
smaller companies have received “not a dollar's M 
of government business,” and their employees work « 
two and three days a week. It may be true that t 
smaller concerns, “most of which, by the way, mau 
excellent labor relations,” are in poorer competitive | 
tion. But, Murray asks, would it not be to the ulti 


benefit of our economy if the government subsid: 


improvements in these plants instead of loading th 
corporations with so many orders that they may hay 
build additional capacity, thus concentrating a bas! 
dustry in fewer and fewer hands? And what is tri 
stecl, is true of a number of other industries, inclu 
aviation. This is one of the problems with which 
C. I. O. expects to concern itself. 

Another is the burning question of wages. Worker 
most of the defense industries are determined to den 


wage increases. They do not wish to add to the Zor 


ment's burden of defense « xpenditures or to set the 2 


. } 
signal for price inflation, but they are going to demat 


a share in the huge profits which industry ts piling 
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The high capacity at which all defense ind es ar 
yperating has enormously increased both the per unit 
id the total profit. It is not only morally justifiable but 

; 
» the best interest of the nat ul ymy that some ot 
se profits be diverted to wages and consumption 
The C. I. O. will continue to press its demands for a 
A 
joint conferen of all inter 1 groups “to prob nd 
xplore” possibilities for making our economy functiot 
+ + | ° Af 
more eitects Ly ] may be if 1, | M rray, ot 
eing a crat yn this matter, but I am will ot ti 
1 - } ] f f ‘ 
isk. I consider such a conference of paramount impor 
tance.” He has no illusions that by calling a1 rh 
” eats Sed 
in solve the country’s difficulties. What h pre > 
4 i 
more than } i meeting. Me cnvisions a perm n 


O MORE than two years a 
ler’s war would make 
Russia. Instead, the war has not 
Stalin’s empire and proved 
ys, but has 
ted it becon 


would ever have expe to 


uuntry.’ 





Persons who wish to go trom 


i 


owadays have to make a tiresome trip 


I urope 


t ‘AN 
MI - 
( } 
the rest of Id. He 1 
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Russia Revisited 


BY JOACHIM JOESTEN 


leavor to cope with pressing national problems. To deny 
ie possible fruitfulness of such an endeavor is to \ 
1 cracy $s Capacity to survive, for upon our bility to 
ve our problems in this p ful and intelligent man 
r rests th imate fate of our democratic institution 
1e@ cont is being sidetracked because industry 
(7/7) \ / } 4 si n Prva 


igo it Was a good guess 


hash of Soviet 


enlarged 


only 


a real boon to it in many 


so converted it into the last thing one 


to America 


around three- 


» 


juarters of the globe; and they have to go through Rus- 


1. Unless they prefer to wait their turn 


Petsamo or Lisbon, the last two ports of 


for months at 


the Continent 


trom which a few ships still ply across the ocean, they 


have no choice but to go to Moscow, by p 


lane, train, or 


oat, spend nine days and nights on the Trans-Siberian 


I 
Railroad, wait a weck or 


if ? 
times a 


to Japan, which only runs thr 


ike a transpacific liner 


the last minute 


lthough not a very comfortable journey, 


e if you have plenty of time; if you ha 
lamned nuisance. 
J had lived in Moscow for 


things generally were in rath 


r bad shape 





at Kobe or Yokohama 


Japanese ship, the trip may very possibly be canceled at 


ve not, 


so at Vladivostok for the boat 


month, and then 


Al, 
if itis a 


? 


“by order of the government.” It is, 


an inter if 


~ 


six months in 1932 when 


, s0 n 


ienying that progress has been 1 
Of Livi I > und ! I 
} y1 g | Idins .) hav | | If M 

f hich at that r pet 


things looked pretty 1 h t] 
[here were still th ! 1 q 

food sh ps the restaurants, the stor het 
practical valuc could be bought, and on th 
forms. The queues, it 1s true, did not n 


so long and the people did not look quite 


1 1932, but it was ol yus that the « | 
i 
bution of foodstuffs and other « f \ 


t ns of Siberia and t Far | t nich 
plimps¢ 1 from our train Icy 
children in Moscow, but doz f th lit 
form of practically every station | 1 tl 
looked unspeakably t red and grimy, and 
] hungry wolves for the pieces of bread a 
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filled with goods of all 


that t tores were 
reasonable prices. I cannot say v hether that was 
if but it certainly is not true now. Indecd, 
ores, 1n Moscow as 1n Vladivostok, were as 
nd desolate as they had been eight years ago My 
aT I familiar and depressing sights the 
mM} tin of cases and shelves, with here and 
rinkling of unsalable goods, the bored-looking 
tants, haughtily cutting short all inquiries tor 
with the unvarying, final yet, “none the 
ed word of the Russian vocabulary—and_ the 
billowing to and fro, from opening hour to 
r time, between the bare counters and empty cases, 
r, searching cyes, ready to jump at any object 
itircly devoid of usefulness that could be bought 

bl 

found scarcely any more goods on sale now than 


| } : 
was a spectacular change in window- 


in that year even the shop windows 
ter d lation, they are at present allur- 
irt » Passel by. Here, behind the 
Vladivostok, where it has never 


ittering days of the revolu- 


that the crowd in the 


1) beautiful loaves of bre id and 


Of sa ives, ham and cheese, lusty 
codfish, a ely portrait of a young 
erfume which the cosmetic trust prom 
you will step inside. The promise 1s 
ham, the lobster ar painted images; 
( i 
( » | portraits and busts of 
Voroshilov, and other pro rent Soviet 
1 rr f then n the sh 
. colors: carved 1 od, moulded 
1 stor figures to be carricd in 
orm t ts: f ul ized ones 
| { ( | ( | pecimci for 
assembly halls and railroad stations. 
r trans-S mn] rncy to the other 
» that did not nt at least two or 
f S {1 sometimes Karl 
f 1d of tl € 
t ribut to tl I blance be 
n and the Nazi or | ist dicta 
| f {to | ( bated 
| ti ‘ of poster id 
( lcatel l flaming slogan 
part of daily | in 
{ ts in the picture, then? Cer 
{ ! pla I noticed that the r 
ret 1 better dre d, i in 
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particular better shod, than when I was last there. M 
wife, of course, thought their clothes were awful, b 
she had never been in Russia before and her mind wa 
still filled with images of Sweden's opulence and luy 
urics. She found it hard to believe that a nation existe 
without silk stockings or pretty hats, but when she lool 
around for a well-dressed woman she found all a: 
sundry wearing shabby, ill-fitting clothes of poor qua! 
and poorer style. Well, they didn't look fashionable 
me cither, but they were truly well clad compared w 
1932, especially the men. People in rags no longer don 
nate the Moscow streets as they used to. The typical Ru 
sian garments have given place to Western suits and ove: 
coats, and real leather shoes are worn now instead of t! 
galoshes, sandals, or mere foot-straps of former times 
Also, much better food is served in the restaurant 
I had no time or opportunity on this trip through Russ 
te 


find out whether the ordinary Russian family e. 
better at present than eight years ago; to take the 1 


provisioned food stores as evidence that it does not 


ould be misleading because of the peculiarities of the 
Soviet system of distribution. But travelers and oth 
people who can afford to eat at the Metropol or th 
Savoy are certainly presented with a better bill of fare 
We had some delicious dishes, prepared with good but 


and plent 


ter—a thing not to be dreamed of in 1932 
of bread and meat. 

But what prices we paid! A four-course dinner 
wine for two persons, at the Metropol, cost me 96 rub! 
(the official exchange rate is 5.60 rubles to the dollar 
a box of sweets cost 16 rubles, a one hour’s taxi rid 
around town 30 rubles, and so forth. Fortunately, I h 

nall savings deposit in rubles left over from 1 
previous stay in the country, it came in very handy, ri 
otherwise we should have spent our last dollar befor: 
we got on the boat at Vladivostok. In general, price 


appeared to be quite as high as eight years ago and for 
some commodities even higher. Ever since the liquid 
tion.a few years ago of the special stores, like “Insnal 
where foreign specialists and workers could buy good 
upon presentation of a special booklet, and “Torgsin 
where anyone could buy at reasonable prices if he h 
foreign currency, foreign residents and visitors in Russ 
have been at a distinct disadvantage owing to the un 
favorable exchange rate. 

Hlowever, most of the travelers on our train solve 
the problem in a simple manner. They sold a few o! 
their belongings at a commissioner's shop, or better st: 
on the “black” market, where they fetched exorbita: 
prices. An old suit, for example, could be sold for 3 
bles. a new one for from 800 to 1,000, a watch fo: 
600 rubl a pair of shoes for 300, stockings for fror 


1 to 1 


rubles a par, Such trading 1s of course 11] 
and subject to heavy penalties, but it goes on everywher 


] 
} 


i i \ I 








rigorously stopped, most of the people that 


ay aT 
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the bulk of them are refu- 


1 


now travel through Russia 





zees from Germany and Poland—could no longer afford 


the journey. 





; 
improvements. Urban 


considerable progress The 


There are other noteworthy 
traffic, for example, has made 
i 


] ‘ 
l 


streets of Moscow today are enlivened by a variety of 
excellent automobiles, of domestic as well as of German 
or American make, including many new taxicabs. Tram 
and bus services, although still congested at rush hours, 
are far better able to cope with the huge traffic of th 
city, thanks chiefly to the new Moscow Underground, 
which is, technically as well as decoratively, a marvel of 
modern architecture. 

On the whole, however, traveling in Soviet Russia 1s 
still as haphazard and comfortless a business as it used 
to be. A journey on the Trans-Siberian Railroad, in par 
ticular, is a source of more annoyance than pleasur 
Trains are few and therefore permanently overcrowded; 
through trains from Moscow to Vladivostok run but 
twice a week. Usually it matters little whether you have 
booked first-, second-, or third-class tickets or hotel ac- 
ommodations. As likely as not you will learn, on arrival, 
that the Intourist Agency in the country from which you 
ume has issued tickets and coupons to you which the 
1ead office in Moscow or the Vladivostok branch is un- 
able to honor. I knew an elderly and rather squeamish 
gentleman who, after booking, in Stockholm, a first-class 
passage on the boat from Vladivostok to Tsuruga, Japan, 


} 


was assigned a third-class berth with twenty or morc 


fellow-passengers in the room; nor did he get any moncy 


I 
back, except rubles, whi h were obviously worthl« 5 to 


about to Ieave Russia and no one ts per 


mitted to take rubles out of the country. I also knew a 


1im since he was 


oman who had bought coupons for first-class hotel 
iccommodations in the Soviet Union, but found when 
she got to Vladivostok that the only hotel in the city was 
so full that it had not even a bench or a bathtub left t 

itter her as a sleeping place; she was simply told to go 
ind sleep in 


r\ vad car. 


an unprepared and even unlighted rail 


I believe that much of the disorganization and incom- 
netence which make such a shocking impression on th 
oreign visitor in the Soviet Union its attributable to in 
srained defects of the Russian character rather than to 


nevitable shortcomings of the Soviet system. But I am 


a loss to understand why the Soviet authorities are so 
negligent in a matter which vitally affects their prestig: 
Surely, with a little good-will, a real effort at organiza 
yn, and at least an attempt to un lerstand the needs ar 

ishes of the ordinary European or American traveler, 
t should be p ssible to overcome at least some of the 


yrossest deficiencies. There is a peculiar sort of grand 


in the way the Russians ignore foreign opinion, det 
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on as they please in th 








mined, it seems, to mudd! 
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Everybody's Business 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 
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expanding railroad equipment. It should ha 
vat Mr. Janeway’s study was made on | 
the National Resources Planning Board and not 


is consultant to the Chrysler Corps ration. } 


In the Wind : 


HE FIRST CONCRETE result of Philip Murray's 
headquarters. Lee Pressman and Len De Caux are definite 
ated to leave. Other changes will also be made, but with 


tle fanfare as possible 


WASHINGTON HEARS that Joe Kennedy ts prepar 


o write at length about most of t! 


; 


ie ideas he denied havi: 
expressed to a Boston newspaperman. The Administrat 
it too happy about the episode 
Ai ¢ 


THE YOUNG COMMUNIST LEAGUE issues a magaz 
called Clartty. In a recent issue the organization was 

ferred to as the “Young Commercial League.” Nobo 
noticed it until the printing and distribution of the magaz: 


were complete. 


GUESTS AT THE A. F. of L. 


New York City wondered how Joseph Fay, who was ¢ 


dinner held recently 


pected to sit on the dais, and David Dubinsky would 


long after their New Orleans fist fight. Both stayed aw 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY ’S “For Whom the Bell Tol 
has started a mild war in Communist circles. Although bot 
the Daily Worker and New Ma 


it is sold at the Communist Workers’ Bookshop. The parts 


s denounced it fierce! 
line with respect to it, insiders say, is still being debate 
AN UNREPORTED “INCIDENT” occurred at the | 


dinner of the Junior Bar Association. Samuel Seabury, o: 


of the speakers, was asked to read a letter from Preside 
OF t AKC : 


I 
Roosevelt to the gathering. Mr. Seabury flatly refused, a: 
the association's president read it. Supreme Court Just 
Douglas, who spoke later, discreetly rapped Mr. Seabury 
} 1.1 
K KIC 


IT IS DEFINITELY settled, Washington sources say, th 
lfommy Corcoran will be Assistant Secretary of War whe 


Robert Patterson assumes the newly created post of Und 


THE WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE COMMITTEE is pla: 
ning vigorous (private) pressure to get the British 
release Nehru, the Indian leader. The committee thinks t 


ve would arouse widespread sympathy here. 


We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wina 


‘ , 
r clippings with source and date or stories that ca 


/ wly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded eac/ 


mianth for the best item.—£DITORS THE NATION. } 


placement of John L. Lewis will be a shake-up at C. 1. O 
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BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


j 


RETNA, Virginia, is an inconsiderable ¢ 

nity on that U. S. Route 29 which runs through 

the heart of the country of textile mills from 
rinia through the Carolinas to Georgia. North of it 


is the little town of Alta Vista, which makes rayons and 


lar chests. Not far below it is Chatham, where well- 
do girls, many of them from the North, learn the 
sons and ride the horses of the Episcopal Church's 
ccellent and fashionable Chatham Hall. Little Virginia 
oys march there in the uniform of the Hargrave Mil: 
iry Academy. In the same section lived long ago 
Colonel Charles Lynch, who, according to Virginia tradi- 
in, gave his name to Lynch law. Now that region is the 
ene of a murder case in which a Negro killed a white 
in, a case which the Workers’ Defense League would 
ake significant in the justice of the South. Strangely, I 
hiak, it crowds the dead man and the Negro and the 
youth all together as victims. 
Odell Waller, the young Negro waiting for his execu- 
on in Virginia, went to the house of Oscar Davis in 


Gretna to force a sharing of their wheat crop—and he 


ont armed. Carrying a gun in the fear of danger may 
be, as the Workers’ Defense League says, legal in Vir- 
vinta. But guns kill in Virginia as elsewhere. When the 
vhite man in anger reached for his pocket as for a gun, 
Waller shot him. That is the story of Waller and his 
other. Apparently, however, the white man had no 
n. There were two bullet wounds tin his back, even if 
> died, as is said, of a collapsed lung after an operation 
nd not of the bullet wounds for which the operation 
was performed. 
Most Virginians have not even heard of the case. Even 
ich a liberal friend of the Negro and foe of the poll 
tax as Virginius Dabney, editor of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, regards the case as merely a murder, not in 
ving injustice to the convicted Negro. On the other 
hand, undoubtedly sincere, it seems to me, is the feeling 
f the defenders of Waller, most of them outside Vir- 
ginia, who fecl that the case involves all the fear and 
injustice under which the Negro lives in black agricul- 
tural counties—the question of the poll tax in Virginia, 
hich in this case, they say, was a prerequisite to jury 
rvice, the injustices of the AAA crop-control system, 
the callousness of the white courts. 
All those things may be involved. But the thing which 
mpressed me most about the case has not been stressed 


in the publicity, Waller's condition as a share-cropper 


nas pi | 
] 1 phe ( | f 
( doo 1 Vir i pet ) \ 
{ 1g | | { { { { n 
he | . B 
( r, Davis, the v { let \ rp 4 \ 
| little land on 1 mut c 
q rrel hout 1 
It docs no m to 1 range to su] 
\\ te man Was trying to chea th N vro It d rt 
to me difficult to believe that the young Negro 
went to demand his rights more in terror than murdcts 
ousness. My observation is that more scared men kt l 
than brutal ones. I can understand the contention that 
poor little Waller was the produ t—as Bigger Thomas 
was—of a whole system of racial suppression, of racial 
fear. But still the case seems to me to prove, if it proves 
thing except a private murder, that both the white 
tenant and the Negro were caught at the bottom of an 
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American agriculture in the South which gives so little 
over it—maybe even murder over it-—1s not 
to be taken as an unexpected result. 

That's the crime, and what are we going to do about 
it? Save little Odell, who is supposed to die on the 
twenty-seventh of December unless $2,000 1s raised to 
perfect his appeal before that time? Raising the moncy 
would be fine for Odell, but I don’t think it would get 
to the heart of the tragedy. And I am not sure by any 
means that Odell is the most misused man in prison who 


killed before he went there. We can't dig Davis up and 


make him a better neighbor, or one more forch i 
with his own gun. 
It will cost more than any $2,000 to make justi 


here. Here is the violence of deep Southern poverty, 
white and black. It does not always end in an individual 
murder case in Gretna. Through millions of individual 


cases it has made slums in Chicago and New York. It 


Any group whi h wishes to make young Waller a 


mbol may express honest indignation about him, per 
haps even secure some worth-while results by doing so 


But Oscar Davis was a symbol, too. He was no rich land- 
lord. He was a white tenant. And the anger, the raj 


ciousness, the fear, the murder between white men and 





Negroes in the South need symbolizing as the « onflict of 





men over the sharing of too little for all. It will take 
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more than $2,000 and indignation to cure that 







































BOOKS and the ARTS 


The W hisper of the Devil ( nality or ulterior intellectual ambition into a stultifyi tiv 


try. To strike the necessary subtlety of balance a: we 








THE PILGRIM HAWK: A LOVE STORY. By Glenway inalogy requires a supreme instinct for evocation and ref« bes 


« 


Wescott. Harper and Brothers. $1.50 ence; it needs also the firmest possible integration of id: it 


74 HE PILGRIM HAWK,” with which Glenway Wes with dramatic substance and the unobtrusive control of a W 


Witil 


} 


cott returns to fiction after a twelve-year absence, 1s strong poetic insight. When it has these the fable escapes t! me 





less a story of love than a fable. and it illustrates excessive didactic calculation of tales like “St. Mawr,” “T! of 
' teadilw and with ereater critical weich > Gentleman from San Francisco,”’ and most of the works « us 
; 1 ' ' ’ ' > tal ! > 2\ + r , 1p re ' na , 1 
natural inclination toward symbolic and legendary values in Gide and takes on the exact authority we get in “Mario a: 
: oS : VF, ee Ra 
narrative. Where once he elaborated the mythic qualities of he Magician” and Kafka’s “Burrow” or, in more elabo: 
aaa '’ i ‘ c¢ . a) i . ay caaas APUitiiad U . 
’ ’ , . Ir> + term rie star "The Tir fF 4 
ral or folk tale, the tribal ritual of the family pho dramatic tert Is, in stories as different as “The Turn of 
h album. or the local daemon that haunts the countn Screw” and “Flowering Judas. 
en nerstition defeats. and personal legends of Of Mr. Wescott’s story, for all its sensitive insights, di 
| 3) ?erea ana pel Na bOP CIE I P é ; 
his Midwestern homeland. he here reverts to a time and shaping, and hypnotic suggestive force, it must be said t 
' ’ a Yr , 
erown more fal than Wisconsin ¢ , balance is never clearly defined or resolved. The d: G 
I r¢ I ( > I yn n ] d 
enh France of the expatriates. a fool's paradise now re matic substance of his scenes and characters does not mana ; 
tno tee bet | i weam the al t tain the elaborate commentary he has imposed on 
| i ( l ( Y chal if War, IS ¢ i / i 
P } ~ : - 
of vilere and emancipation |i iho aneonney with The annotation becomes too elaborate, strained, ingen 
sterous unrea f life on another planet. He tells and selt-conscious. A tendency toward a worrying precio 
f the rich Irish Cullens, whose love, fixed by psychic nec of inference and analysis is never genuinely subdued to 
’ ’ } 1 
1 to j Mrs. ( n’s pet falcon. w ' natural volition of events and personalities, and the r 
i i i ) ( ’ y I i .) ps ial : ; ; 
both t h nd's enslave t and torme d mes something too patently contrived and at times ; e 
' 
, , lo The bane of ! ely voulu. This is not to minimize the b 
, el] , ns of love. its warfare. of many of its pages, the great superiority of its style a: rt 
; + imposes ¢ ” drama of mari fecling to the general ruck of fiction, and its always s 
t f en d ' } tu, nt tine Ima ¢ fered, often brilliant observations. The hieratic myste Al 
of o Frencl nd the enervat ( e bird, with its suggestions of the fatality of love, « I 
n of Alexandra Hen » rich American ri $s energy in mature, and of the secret ordeal of art 
— p the story tekee place one aummer res to surmount the elaborate rites of falconry that ha 
or ' » and the Mr. Tower who observes been studied and imposed on the tale. At times Mr. Wescot ul 
es hi hse t t 1udements that expr y 
ho — a es his observation into judgments that expres 
t of fa ee bie eetie and ste motive with admirable point and ease: 
{ ¢ ] tar } 
, tes . nae Vi aw RS HSS EEN l pass romance t asunder by ci nsta 
) yf npo \ I of k sexuality pretending to be love—all that is at 
of { 1 cor e of the | ing servility f consequence, a mere voluntary temporary un 
\ v 1 the long cours f true | es Wi 
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In 1 e, insult ari ’ 1 lar 1 
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. } € d, but cor te ti i 
ss of forgiveness that it necessitates is inci — 
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OF ¢ v 1 love has given satisfaction, then 
rie 
i of 1 v large a part of the rest of life is only pa 
ry 
It ( 1 art of great appeal to Am t To see the « of love before one has felt w \ 
! , \ is a pity; one may never have the ¢ 1g 
, nf +} e Crane I 
( 1S] | H i 5 | ine , 
’ ‘ 1 ¢ | t ( x ae 7 
yt ised by Mann, G Conrad, Lawrence He in be reminded how “‘all pets, all domesticate 
Katka, in wri 5 diff t as Miss Porter, mals, no matter how ancient or beautiful or strange, shx 
‘ 
Mi Faulks ind Hemingway. The radical probles CO aspect sooner or later; a part of the shame of « ; 
. , 
fn iry | litie ( i d t\ it we gradually convey to thi i und a ( : 
i 
n: in the degree to wl the O ) “the urd position of the artist in the midst of the « 
ig 
to the « nce « ooted in ora of those who honor and ipport him, but who « 2 
f the pe ind in the degree to which that scarcely be expected to keep quiet around him for art’s s x 
, , ; ine 
let from the conscious idea or moral design He can define his personal difficulties and yet overshoot t] 
°c 
thor. The balance of these factors is bound to remain mark of creative humility: “Again and again I give way t 
4 
1 Ly ! 1 1 | iy 
ind imperative to the authority of any fable. Without a kind of imexact and vengeful lyricism; I cannot tell w! 
4 
t iort either ial ses into the static or conventional con right ] have to be avenged, and I am ashamed of it. some I 
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or becomes forced by the exertions of times I entirely doubt my judgment in moral matters; and 
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» long as I propose to be a story-teller, that ts the whisper 


the devil in me.’’ Such lucidity of scruple produces a valu 
le alertness in the conscience of a writer, but it also leads 
to a serious enervation of tone, force, and unity in his narra- 
ve and to the exaggerated preciosity which is the major 
eakness of this book. ‘The Pilgrim Hawk" is by way of 
eing a serious assessment of talent and purpose; in what 
does to sublimate the aesthetic inflation and self-regard of 
Wescott’s earlier work it indicates a fresh discipline that 
iy recover the exquisite pastoral lyricism of ‘The Apple 
the Eye” and direct it to finer uses. The question hangs in 
pense. The book indicates a enewal of courage and 
al insight in its author, but in itself it tests and exer- 
es, rather than masters, the faculties that have given us the 


est examples of modern { 


On Getting Tough 


1 MERICA’S LAST CHANCE. By Albert ¢ Tho 


Crowell Company. $2.75 


HE hour of decision fore the « yn. Or 
the one essential | the defense of liberty, the‘two 
ididates were of one mind. We are committed; the d 
in our refusal to admit it, even to o Ives. We are 
fting fast into world action, but we are drifting sideways 
even backward, still crying | , neutrality 1 isolation 
Not a t 1 of ‘ ‘ lt 1s f . ¢ ‘ + 
Carr would dispel. Isola 1 is gone; 
l l ry li t] k 1 of Cc Nn) yst cont y to 
ir tif Of ‘ r intere " lo r pris inl Th rt ‘ 
4 i i 
1 rnative, the only one \ thy or O power ind of 
ideal, is leadership. We alone can “et 1 wat ind 
ke the world te for mocracy.’ [his is our e 
yrtunity, our second chance. It may be our last 


End war! Save democracy!’ We have sneered for twenty 

at these promises. Even t day the anti-Wilsonian bia 

the chief obstacle to clear thinking and determined action 
We must first confess that our cynicism was wrong and th 

despised “‘idealists’’ were the only true realists. ““Amer- 

1,"’ says Mr. Carr, “betrayed the world and herself twenty 

ts before the inadequate old gentleman with the umbrella 

ried in good faith to postpone Armageddon.” “For the 


American betrayal of 1919 there can be no extenuation. Each 


ir that has elapsed has made the crime agains humanity 


~ 


lacker, more sinister.” Yesterday this would have been 


clamantis in deserto. Even today these are courageous 


We are still hampered by the anti-W ilsonian propaganda 


f the last two decades. We are hampered ilso by the 
vities of those men who are at heart with the Nazis and 


| 


rainst the democracies, those fifth columnists who paralyze 1 
ind betrayed France. As in France, they are an odd coalition, 
nd the most insidious elements among them are those con 
rvatives who “fear that the defeat of Germany would 


1 


ive over Western Europe to a socialist revolution. To su 


4 possibility they find world Nazism infi itely preferable.’ 


Smashing dangerous organization however, is perilous 


a democracy. Carr offers 
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to d y by at l 
i 1 | ein our Bill of Rights 
ihe worst cause of cont ) to 4 ae 
ler-mindednes the wis! thinking \ prot { 
\ » outlaw vw witho first cf y \ f9 | 
i t chapt f is ef tled W eN it » Cie | = y 
indorse the idea, but, with res| to \W 
] t to the words lo 1 1S too ¢ } ! 
) *h, raw ( yar (,; rs, ind 


i p is no pe nent | 1 t 
\ } beet edtoat I fully 
with Carr that “in fact. if J land w ‘ | 
: K t Naz tack, it w he 1 t to | 


t of j ( f { 
| - s; boo i jourt | in tone | } * 
: ; 
to | ory, iit ture or phi SO f c 
But the thought ts t 1 the pr mm vigor 
, 
I have a prot sional bias in favor of a mo ’ 
1 more subtle treatment. But I know how ho; y 
ng the sophisticates are apt to be. Betwe the ¢ e 
i I | 
ture of the French Academy and the avowed ‘'to } ; 
, 
of Albert Carr I do not hesitate. As La Bruye uid more 
’ , 
1an two hundred years ago: “If it comes toa cl : um 


So Allen Tate has written and then added of Ezra Pound 
The secret of his form is this: conversation.’ To take this 
view of the Cantos is very valuable, for no other explains 


» well the power of Pound's allusions, The forma 


nd as yet hidden in the recesses of Pound’s mind. Say, then 


that what we have is talk, talk of men and of arn of men 








{ ) it, Sad ite ly ) j s | iVely { ) a ind pot no 
4 * ¢ , ‘ 1 
[ e FGf if, the compan $s of Ulysse who did not hear 
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LiOW 5S y the ns sang, and for all t Cir | lo ly 
the r lection of ear \ 1 of pulls r at th rs 
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An epic, Pound has said, “is a poem containing histo 


His po which slowly attains the length of an epic, con- 


tains a great deal of history—not the text of the historians, 


1 


only so much of history, of ancient times and our own, 


may agreeably enter the conversation of intelligent men 
for in good conversation the text must not enter; only a bore 


vould think of bringing it in. What is best 1n conversation 


i¢ marginal comment, the text itself being taken for 
ranted among the listeners. At most a complete anecdote 
ay be introduced, because it 1s pertinent, or simply because 
t the moment it seems amusing; a singularly happy or tell 


phrase may be quoted, a document or a translation of a 


} ] 1 ] , + "7 
oem brought out and shown: the rest is all illustration, 
1 tT) 
( oO I kposition and inte: ition ind, in rout . 


mnmative Maryvinalia 
Ihe new Cantos are longer-winded than any that have 
one betore. Chinese history 1s sustained as a subject through 
first ten Cantos of the present volume; through the rest 
character and career of John Adams are under con 
ition. All depends here upon allusion: not to know 
the text of Pound's talk ts to miss most of the points he ts 


makine. The Cantos are not imaginative as they once were 


\1 t to read them ts to hear again the old talk in the 
m — : 

R or Dame des Cham; in the studio back of the 

. , , ' ct 

( yard der the high window that cast no shadow until 


1] | “er | 
nod lolling in his home-made armchair, 
“ in air of weariness, like a strong man worn out Dy the 
Pee 
ies of the world, his mind unwearied, his soul un- 


but still his own. Pound has his own particular 


pride, not lofty like that of Capaneus, to whom 
i 
ol mpared hims«e if, but still unpersuadal le, not to be 
vn [here's not a wheel,”” he once said to me, ‘can 
, 
to crush me.”’ Out of his rut he utters his de 
nm f lO t re ( lonver POUS 
t t it oO th world. davainst the 
, = +} al 
} i {t above ne picas es of 


‘ ) } } al ' . 
ibout Pound of the sailor re 


' j i ] . | 
tell OF the stran rh he had seen, airing as he 


ed the strange t ies he had learned ; but the lim} ness of 
body int betrayed that it was not from actual 
is he had come. The mind was his Mediterranean, whose 
¢ lliive with ant juit ihbove whose islands the 
ls st seem to rise in mythopoeic shapes. There history 
late ind me in quite es pe the presence of the 
t wi t t {ro 1 wall, at the pa by 
hatsice talked P ind that present hich ha 
: 
CCOr 1 past 
Phat the wi f when Iw trving te 
{the P ( poet v 1 | word vith tl { of n 
nplete dictior And Pound told me he hie 
net had pondered over one word whose 1 he 
i 
{ ke out or find ar ( nd how last se 
1 | . % it h Wa ( man in } ) 
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t is probably vain to look for any other reason for its be: 
there. The complexity of the poem is due to the complex: 
of a contemporary mind; and so is its incoherence. Hi 

long been interested in Chinese civilization; he is now, |i} 
everybody else, interested in what constitutes good gover 
ment. His account of China, covering all the dynasties, fr 


1 the Cantos. And I remember one nik 


The NATIO? 





Osst alt of Germany to find old Lévy, all for that 
ord. | heard the story then: it is now set down in its 
ht after dinner, w 


e Beaune was finished and we had begun on the br 


hat I told Pound the story of the British and the 


lamned Portagoose. And that, too, is now in the Cantos, 


ie word, which was a corruption of soldiers in the last v 


1 


become a permanent part of the Pound vocabular 


at it now ears, even when it is with the sevent« 


entury Chinese that the Portuguese have to do. 


And the Portagoose king sent an envoy 


and they cured Kang Hi with wine trom the Canaric 


s hard to get the point of the spelling in the la 
t is to understand why John Adams of Braintree s 


j 


rom time to time drop into the draw! of a West whi 


Co 
ra 


is day. It is hard, that is, when we receive 
ords from the printed page; and yet it is precisely the 
ition of the words on the page that brings back f¢ 
unforgettable voice, so determined 1n the midst of Eu: 
o lose its mative accent that it constantly assun 
eech which might well pass for American among | 
ns, but which, to a compatriot’s ear, belonged 
iérica that ever was. 
In those lines I hear the talk, impatient and unwe 
lyglot and full of queer quirks, surprising and in the | 
in consistent, either wonderfully right or prepostero 
rong, always generous and always limited. 
It was limited, no matter who the listener, to what | 
; interested in. I remember once discussing with him ¢! 
issages in the “Divine Comedy” which are in themsel\ 
| that I could only conceive that Dante had brought t 
because they in some way contributed to the struct 
poem. “Wa'al,”” said Pound, “they may not interest 


t I think you can be sure that Dante put nothing int 


I 
yivine Comedy’ that did not interest him.” 


Now the same thing can be said of Pound's Cantos. N 


-" } 
is there that has not at some time interested Pound, a: 


first, which is more or less mythical, down to the M 


1s, is Constructed so as to set forth Pound's distinction be 


cen good governments and bad. His John Adams 


‘the clearest head in Congress,” as 


t} » who at certain pr ; 
m de us 
a crtain points 
saved us 
fairness, honesty, and straight moving 


! + 


is also presented as a man who at certain points \ 
complete accord with Ezra Pound 
Pound has recently been credited with being a fasetst. It 
re that he continues to live in Italy and that he has spoke 
th more toleration of Mussolini than I, for one, wou 


e expected. But no man can be a consistent admirer ¢ 
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John Dewey 


HE PHILOSOPHER OF THE COMMON MAN. Essays 
in Honor of John Dewey to Celebrate His Eightieth 


Birthday. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.75. 


HIS beautifully bound book was birthday gift to 
Professor Dewey. Each essay records the writer's indebt 


Most of them, not all, are 


yn itulatory accounts of certain aspe ts of Dewey's 
yught. Appearing separately, the sentimental, uncrit: 
yrtions of the volume n t be epted as understandable 
tional ft ( s to tl O But coming as they do 
midst of a flood of flattering portraits of Dewey, some 
yf ys ta yn an unfortunate significance. They fit 


the canonization of Dewey carried on by his 
At mr ent here re } rter ' hic} 
f present there are quarters in whicn 


lissent from Professor Dewey calls forth t 


, ' 
1ore active discipies 

i 
he most astonish- 


ing charges. Lack of piety has been the standard a 
ind if some of the most zealous have their way, un-Ameri- 
inism and treason to the common man will undoubtedly be 
idded to the list 

It should not be necessary to preface all remarks which 
ire critical of Dewey with a recitation of one’s admirat 
for him and one’s respect for his philosophical greatn 
But apparently one must, and so it should be said again that 
Dewey's rc ognition of logic as an instrument of 1 juiry, 
his emphasis upon the biological and cultural context of 
thought, his belief that the great problem of our time its t 
onstruction of a free all these mark him as one of 


uur greatest thinkers. Nevertheless, to disregard the 


for coordinating Dewey's theory of inquiry with the power: 


to insist that Dew 


ful weapons of mathematical log: 
inalysis of continuity needs no further examination, to urge 
that he has presented a working political program 
re attitudes of blind subservie Fort Ivy. some ; 
are attitudes of Dlind subservience ortunatcly, some on- 
tributors to the volume participate in the free and critical 
even when the subject is 
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ntroduction deserves special mention. It does what all i 
troductions are intended to do but few really achieve—co 
tributes an integration and direction to the book which -_ 
highly useful. MAXWELL S. STEWAR I'( 


Finney of Johns Hopkins Li 


A SURGEON'S LIFE. By J. M. T 


Sons. $3.50, 


Finney. G. P. Putnan 


T WOULD seem that surgeons have turned to autobi 


) ra} 
o1 five within the past year or so. Some of these have fulfills 


ar 
hy. Two have appeared within the past month, fo 


th« hoj es of those who wer 


write a book and have done neither their authors nor surgery 


- wishing that mine enemy wou 


ich credit 


Not so this one by John Finney of Johns Hopkins. Wit! 


supreme 


! 
standing events in his jong and influential life in four hun 10 


dred pages of simple, unpretentious English, interpolatir ( 


restraint and modesty Dr. Finney records the out 


innumerable interesting anecdotes—and occasional medioc: 


poems. Early in life, he says, he realized that he must hav 


equanimity, and he made every effort to cultivate it. In th 
he magnificently succeeded. His dignity and his great human 
ity shine from every page without the slightest effort on t! 
part of the author. If every young surgeon would read th 
book and take its author as his ideal, the prestige of surgery 
would rise even higher and the usefulness of autobtographi: 


MENNINGER 


would be reinforced. KARI 


On the Contrary 


ULTIMA THULE. By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. The Ma 
millan Company. $3.50. 1] 


TEFANSSON is an amusingly contrary scholar. Once he 


1 
a yt 
I [ 


had proved, to the annoyance of the dietary pundits, th 
white men in Polar regions could live well on meat alone | 
proceeded to show convincingly in “The Friendly Arct: 


that those slandered lands were truly hospitable. His ne\ 





book is an addendum to the “Unsolved Mysteries of t! 
Arctic’ published a couple of years ago, a contentious b 
delightful presentation of certain problems which have di 
tressed cosmographers since Pytheas in 300 B.C. returned t 
Massilia 
Did he 


Britain at all? Columbus next excited the derision of the no: 


with an account of having visited Ultima Thule 


mean Iceland or Norway? Did he voyage beyon: PF 


navigating scientists when he too claimed to have visited Ic« 
land in 1477 and to have sailed some three hundred miles \ 
north of it through warm weather and a sea clear of ice, but G 
Mr. Stefansson deftly converts the evidence still against hin 


into fair corroboration of his tale. The final third of the boo} 


is devoted to Arctic climate with proof aplenty that it is not 
only pleasant during the summer season but conducive to su 
burn and the bursting of thermometers gauged to only 12: : 


degrees. The cosmographers, I feel, are here confounded, for 
Mr. Stefansson, the Munchausen’s advocate, is not merely a 
wily writer and a scholar of caution, but a soundly scientifi 


explorer who knows by contact the lands whereof he writes 
| y 
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tt very hand of Rachmaninov the pianist, 
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| and when the ptanist’s incisive, dra- 
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VEU i natic style of playing makes this music 
, — Ly ; 
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An ( 0, $5) of the Concerto No. 3, the 
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I ot the series, which Rachmaninov 
» has recorded with the Philadelphia Or 
} { Or ind 
‘ l Si ; anniversary is celebrated 
i y t will do Sibelius little good 
RECORDS vith Victor recordings of the ap 
aN ae dL). palling incidental music to ‘“Belshazzar’s 
| t,"’ well done by Kajanus with the 
NOOO! f \ or a t | lon Symphony (Set 715, $2.50) 
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( olun Dia 


faults in its first recordings of the Ne 


done things to corre 


York Philharmonic and American Yo 
Orchestras that it claimed were in 1 
Scott machine; but it ts also evident t 
Columbia will have to do more thing 
before it achieves the refinement 
balance that are to be heard on its in 
ported records (Set X-180, $2.50) ot 
Beecham's excellent performance of 
Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt’’ Suite No. 1 
say nothing of what is to be heard « 
Stokowski’s Victor records of ‘L'a; 
prenti sorcier.”” Columbia has, hewev 
succeeded in doing a good recording } 
with the Budapest Quartet’s superlati 
performance of Ravel's Quartet (S 
i25, $4.50); and reassured on th 
point we can sit back and wait for 
better piece of music. For the rest C 
lumbia offers Humperdinck’s charmit 
Overture, Dream Pantomime, and Walt: 
from ‘Hansel and Gretel,” weil play 
by the Columbia Broadcasting Sy 
phony under Barlow, and a little bras 
recorded (Set 424, $2.75); Bartch 
Rhapsody No. 1, completely uninter¢ 
ing to me, but superbly played | 
Szigeti and Bartdk (11410-D, $1) ; a1 
Brahms’s own two piano arrangemen 
his Variations on a Theme of Hayd 
which, though well played by Bartl 
and Robertson (Set X-181, $2 
does not give me the enjoyment I g 
from the original work for orchestra 
The set of Beethoven's ‘Pastor 
Symphony made by Bruno Walter w 
the Vienna Philharmonic a few jy 
ago has been issued by Victor as a Bla 
Label Classic (Set G-20, $4). The 
is very fine, but blurred « 


ps 
rormance 
sionally by reverberant but otherw: 
good recording. I would pay the 

tional $1.50 for the Toscanini set 

Both the tenor and soprano in ¢t 

National Committee set of “La Tra 
viata’’ are afflicted with strong tremol 
and are otherwise mediocre; the bar: 
tone is better; the recording is coars 
In the “Lohengrin” one encount 
juite the best voices thus far (no Flag 
stads, though) ; and they are as good 
t} ‘Tannhauser,” with the excepts 
of the Elisabeth. Her singing of “D1 
teure Halle’ on the second side 
underrecorded; and the first side soun 


badly overcut. B. H. HAGGIN 
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ire dying by inches in ba a- 


pens. Many of them have been 
saved so far from the firing squad only 
hy the fact that there are so many names 
ie dictators’ proscription lists that 
rn hasn't come yet. The only 
saving them so that they'll stay 
is to get them out of Europe and 

into the Americas, 

We mustn't forget that we are ringed 
with enemies. Only the refugees are our 
By and 
think as Americans think, because they 
have worked and fought for the things 


Americans believe in, that they are suf 


friends large it is because they 


full of halt 
ring 
As treasurer of the Joint Campaign 
for Political Refugees, in which the In 


t main 


rnational Relief Association and the 
New World Resettlement Fund are co 
operating, I appeal to your readers for 
contributions. All money raised will be 
immediately applied to getting refugees 
out of Europe. In my opinion these or 
zations are under no political influ 
and have the experience and tli 
oted personnel necessary to pro luce 
Its with a minimum of overhead. 
; 
in Hitler's sweep ot 
ories came when the British, work 
] } 1 
as individuals in small groups any 
dredg $, 


way they could using tu 
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Liberate These Men! 


Christmas time 
ir innocent union miners serving 
h year of a Ken- 
These are the Harlan County men 
onvicted on a false charge of conspiracy 
following the Evarts battle 


life term in 


to murder, 
on May 5, 1931, precy itated when coal 


‘ae 
(TIKe 


ny nit guards uttacked a 
1 machine-pur 
On November 26, the American Fed 


at New 


Orleans, unanimously passed a resolu- 


eration of Labor, in convention 
Ke not to be 
tion calling on Governor Johnson of 
Kentucky to grant immediate pardons to 


racial persecutions. all four. This resolution reminded the 


that all over Europe today are 


rroups Of refugees from politi 
tional and 
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Governor that “proof of wholesale per 
jury, intimidation of defense witness: 
and other new evidence secured after ¢! 
trials so clearly established the innocen 
of these prisoners that forty-six of fo 
ty-seven living jurors and two of 
three trial judges signed petitions ur, 
ing pardons.” That proof is in Govern 
Johnson's hands. With it is an affiday 
by Mrs. Jim Daniels, widow of the chi 
mine guard killed, in which, for excc 
lent reasons, she voices her belief t! 
the four prisoners are innocent. 

Your readers could perform a vit. 
service by writing or telegraphing to 
Governor Keen Johnson, Frankfort, 
Kentucky, asking him to liberate these 
W. B. Jones, Chester Poore, Ji 


and let them 


men 
Reynolds, and Al Benson 
co home to their families for Christma 
( opies, or the gist, of such lette 
should be sent to Herbert Mahler, sect 
tary of the Kentucky Miners’ Defense 
75 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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